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Christmas 


Now that the time has come wherein 
Our Savior Christ was born, 

Che larder’s full of beef and pork, 
Che garner’s full of corn; 

As Gud hath plenty to thee sent 
Cake comfort of thy labors, 

And let it never thee repent, 

Go feast thy nerdy neighbors. 


—Poor Robin's Almanac 
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BLOCK Minerals 





Earl Colville says MoorMan’s new Mineral 











rize pig 


Blocks saved him $15 to $20 per ton 


ARL COLVILLE, Taintor, Iowa, broke 

every record to win the 1929 Iowa Pig 
Crop Contest. 12 tons of pork from 10 
sows in 180 days! Average weight per litter, 
2398 pounds! Average weight of the 94 
pigs was 255 pounds! 49 of these averaged 
272 pounds! Thai’s putting on real 
gains! 


In selecting the best feeds money can 
buy Mr. Colville chose MoorMan’s Hog 
Minerals in block form. 


“I am glad to say that I have been a 
regular user of MoorMan’s Hog Minerals 
for years”, writes Mr. Colville, “and that 
I fed MoorMan’s Hog Block Minerals to 
my champion herd in the 1929 Iowa Pig 


Moor. 


LARGEST MAKERS 






Crop Contest. It certainly helps put on 
the pounds! 

“The hogs sure do like the block min- 
erals, and I am certain they saved me from 
$15 to $20 per ton over powdered minerals. 
They’re also very convenient to use.” 


Hogs like the block. Tests show that 
they eat it much better than they do pow- 
dered minerals. You can now be sure that 
every hog gets his full mineral ration. 

The block is fed in self feeders that are 
so low in price it pays to put several in 
each hog lot. Feeders can be placed in the 
open as the blocks are not affected by 
wind, rain or frost. There is practically no 
waste; small pieces are picked up by the 
hogs just like grains of corn. 


J, 





Earl Colville, owner of prize herd 


fed 














Get this sample 


—FREE 


Make a test yourself! We 
will gladly mail you free a 
sample of MoorMan’s Hog 
Block Minerals. 





Minerals. 


Address............ 


| 








Moorman Mfg. Co. 
Dept. L-22, Quincy, III. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please 
mail a free sample of MoorMan’s Hog Block 
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Hoc Biock MINERALS | 


OF MINERAL FEEDS IN THE WORLD 
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¥ HARDIN County, Iowa—My own 
" first memories of Christmas are 
of a plain, rude frame house, bare of 
furnishings, on the outskirts of a 
prairie settlement; of stockings being hung 
with eager care on the back of a chair beside 
the stove, the last thing before going to bed— 
dean stockings, which mother had thought- 
fully provided! Then in the morning, at the 
first streaks of day, of getting out on the cold 
floor while father and mother were still in 
bed, and approaching the now queerly shaped 
stockings with strange and delightful childish 
expectations. 
Then the joy of tugging to get out of mine 
some newly knit yarn mittens which mother 
had made, some sticks of striped candy, and a 
little book containing some of the fairy stories 
of the good brothers, Grimm. It was the begin- 
ning of a perfect day for me. I was made hap- 
py by the kindly leisure of the home, and was 
soon absorbed in the doings of the ‘‘ Brave Lit- 
tle Tailor’’ and of ‘‘ Hans in Luek.’’ Even now 
Ilook back upon the time with a mingled feel- 
ing of envy and pity for a state of being so 
easily satisfied with simple things. 

The early settlers of our section, Quakers 
largely, from North Carolina and Indiana and 
farther east, were often rather a stern lot, not 
to be suspected of much sentiment—or foolish- 
ness. Some of them, no doubt, looked upon all 
festivities as wicked. And yet, a little later, I 
have mental pictures of Christmas trees and 
programs in the country schoolhouse in con- 
nection with the Sunday school held there; of 
the crowded room overheated by the stove in 
the center; of recitations by scared but happy. 
expectant children; of remarks, perhaps, by 
the superintendent, lost as the candles on the 
big tree began to be lighted. 

Then, as the grand climax of the eventful 

Btvening, the home-made Santa Claus would 
appear, sweltering in sheepskin’ whiskers 
and somebody’s fur coat, and with feigned ex- 
pressions of wonder and sly gibes at the little 
boys and girls, would proceed to distribute the 
simple presents on the tree. The occasion may 

have been preceded by a drawing of names in 
he country school by the boys and girls, for 

























When Christmas Comes 


to Corn Belt Farms 


exchange of gifts—with fluttering 
of hearts lest the right names might 
not be secured, and the subsequent 
trading to set things right. 

Of later years, the public exercises in the 
churches in celebration of Christmas have not 
so often featured the Santa Claus and the tree. 
In pageant and song and story they no doubt 
better present the theme, tho I wonder if they 
please the children so well. But essentially 
the observance of the day is, and one hepes will 
continue to be, a family affair. The human 
elements that give it its universal hold on folks 
are the common ones of motherhood, parental 
love, and the appeal to the child in all of us. 
There is for a season a looseni..z of the puritan- 
ical restraints on our mutual family affee- 
tions. 

All this is expressed in the hanging of stock- 
ings, the home decorations, the gathering in of 
the married sons and daughters, and in motli- 
er’s table loaded with good things in which the 
taste of no single one has been forgotten. Upon 
this altar of family accord the heart is love- 
lifted and reaches out in kindness and good- 
will toward all mankind—a sort of outcropping 
of the kingdom of heaven which is within us. 
Surely, these things are all expressive 
of the spirit of the Christ, and they all 
stamp Christmas as truly a Christian 
holiday. 

There is a picture by Von Uhde, that 


c 


German artist who delights in painting aa 


the Christ in terms of every-day life, 


Farmers Tell About Holiday Customs of 1855 and 1929 


The stress of the times is entirely too much 
with us. Let us forget our cares and approach 
the holy Christmas season ‘‘as a little child.”"— 


| ye ye 
%% 
“Christmas Gift!” 
M ILLS County, lowa—The practice of call- 


ing ‘‘Christmas gift!’’ is one of the old- 
est of holiday customs observed in southwest- 
ern Iowa. In the early days, when two folks 
met on Christmas morning, the first one to eall 
out the salutation was to be the recipient of the 
other’s gift. There was a lot of sport and much 
bantering over it every season. Each year the 
loser promised himself good-natured vengeance 
next time. 

A story is told of a certain farmer of these 
parts who was a great lover of a holiday joke. 
One Christmas morning, long before the break 
of day, he saddled his 
borse and started for a 
ride of nine miles thru 
the snow and cold, in 
the hope of catching his 
young sister-in-law off 











which gives to one’s thoughts a surprised 
new twist of understanding. He calls the 
picture ‘‘The Holy Night.”’ In_ the 
midst of a snowy landseape, as night comes on, 
and leaning against the fence of a country 
lane, is the figure of a girl in travel-worn gar- 
ments and with a bundle of her belongings in 
her hands. Her full figure would denote the 
approach of her hour of need. Her head is 
bare, and her wistful face is turned in the di- 
rection of a retreating figure, an old man, 
whose footprints in the snow leading toward a 
distant house have passed her without stop- 
ping. Plainly, she is an outcast hoping vainly 
for a place of refuge. Only a faint halo about 
the head, and this is what gives meaning to the 
picture, suggests that heaven alone is not un- 
mindful, under any cireumstanee, of the sacred- 
ness of motherhood—a truth which binds hu- 
manity forever to the very center of Christ- 
mas. Phillips Brooks, one of the most kind- 
ly hearted men, has expressed the Christ- 
mas message as perfectly, perhaps, as it 
can be done, in his poem, ‘‘O Little Town 
of Bethlehem : 
‘*Where the children pure and happy 

Pray to the Blessed Child, 

Where misery cries out to Thee, 

Son of the mother mild, 

Where charity stands watching 

Or faith holds wide the door, 

The dark night wakes, the glory breaks, 

And Christmas comes once more.’’ 





her guard with the greeting. Just at dawn, he 
came riding into her father’s barnyard, chuck- 
ling to himself over how he had ambushed his 
prey. Unfortunately, the household had diseov- 
ered his approach. The young lady who was to 
be the loser had ealled the family dogs into the 
kitchen, and as her morning caller was tying 
his horse to the hitehing post she turned her 
canine cohorts out of the back door. They im- 
mediately rushed him, and, being no lover of 
dogs, he turned to run. Once his back was to 
the cabin, the time was ripe, and opening the 
front door she called forth her greeting of 
‘*Christmas gift!’’ on a ripple of girlish laugh- 
ter. She had won, and he must buy the gift for 
her that he had expected t» receive himself. 
Christmas in the pioneer home was different 
from what it will be in Lowa this season. When 
men cradled wheat all day for a dollar and girls 
‘“‘worked out’’ for a dollar and a half a week, 
there wasn’t much money to spend for pretty 
things or toys. Pine or spruce were too scarce 
to use for Christmas trees, so little folks hung 
up their stockings. And in the morning, | won- 
der what children would think now to find 
what their parents found—an apple, an or- 
ange and two sticks of candy if they were for- 
tunate. That was all. Sometimes when they 
were older there might be a small gift, like a 
tiny doll or a jack-knife. When possible, a prac- 
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tical gift was substituted for the latter—a pair 
of shoes, wristlets that grandmother had made, 
sr enough calico for a dress. 

Holiday visiting in the old days was long 
enough to be worth the effort. Folks didn’t 
come to call. They couldn't; distances were too 
great and locomotion too slow. They didn’t 
even come for dinner or to spend the afternoon. 
They wrapped up the whole family in buffalo 
robes, packed the various members from grand- 
ma down to Baby Harriett 
into the big bob-sled and 
came to stay for two or three 
days. 

All of the houses were 
small affairs, seldom larger 
than two rooms, but then 
what need could there be 
for more? There were trun- 
dle beds for the youngsters 
under the  four-posters. 
And there was always ample 
floor space that could be 
made up into an_ endless 
arrangement of pallets. And 
sometimes there was a loft, 
and that made lots of extra 
room. 

Of course, every one was 
poor, but there was plenty of _ 
good plain food to eat. In this section, roast 
pigs were the special holiday delicacy, and what 
could look nizer than a comfortably plump 
young porker standing up on a gold band plat- 
ter, his legs sticking straight out to each side 
as if to brace him for the impact to come, and 
his jaws gripping a polished red apple? 

There was corned beef to supplement the 
pork, and ‘‘white bread’’ made especially for 
the oceasion, coffee with brown sugar for sweet- 
éning, pumpkin pie and sorghum, frozen so 
hard that you had to cut it out of the barrels in 
chunks. 

“Sometimes in the evening, before the home- 
made fireplace, there was a treat of chestnuts 
that ‘‘Brother John sent from the east,’’ and 
the children’s gift to the household of black 
walnuts and hazelnuts they had gathered in 
the fall. 

A day or two after Christmas, the holiday 
visitors took their leave, and, packing them- 
selves into their conveyance, started for home 
across the prairie —Otha D. Wearin. 


S 3 
Indians Know Christmas 


W ARREN County, lowa—Some years ago, 

we were sitting around the dying embers 
of a northern Ontario campfire. The evenings 
reminded us of the approaching long winter 
months. We were impressed with the immen- 
sity of the great unspoiled forest wilderness. 
Nels, the old Swede trapper and guide, was 
sharing the simple comforts and conveniences 
of one of his trapping camps with us hunters 
‘from the States.’’ The hunting stories of the 
evening had been told, and we were about ready 
to slip between the great warm Hudson’s bay 
blankets when Doc, the impetuous and inquisi- 
tive, broke the silence by asking, ‘‘ Nels, how do 
you spend Christmas away back here in the 
woods ?”’ 

Nels sat up and told us. 

‘* After we get used to it, it isn’t so bad as 
you might think. We do most of our hard 
trapping before that time of year, you know, so 
we are always busy when the weather is so we 
ean be outdoors. We get our winter supplies 
out here by canoe before the river and lakes 
freeze up. Then the Christmas time trip to 
town is the only one we make before the ice 
goes out again in May. 

**T tie my catch of furs onto the hand sled 
and take them to the trading post. Of course, 
I use skis or snow shoes most all winter. I can 
make the twelve miles in a big long day. I gen- 
erally go a couple of days before Christmas, 
get my papers, and sometimes a letter or two 
from Sweden, meet the other trappers, and we 
get lots of pleasure exchanging experiences of 
the trap line. I enjoy a few woman-cooked 
meals prepared by Mrs. Doods at the little saw- 
mill boarding-house. Some of the Indians and 
their families are there, and the little fellows 








beg Christmas presents from us whites. A little 
candy or a toy sure makes them grin. Some of 
the Indians drink too freely, hut they seldom 
make trouble. 

‘‘Generally, there is a Christmas sermon at 
the dining-hall, and every one attends. After 
another day or two loafing around the trading 
post, we pack our sleds with more supplies and 
go back home. I am hoping the Grim Reaper 
will spare me until I have luck enough selling 
blueberries and _ trapping 
furs so I ean go back to 
Sweden to spend a Christ- 
mas with my nephews and 
other relatives.’’ 

On another trip which we 
made up into Alberta, a lt- 
tle band of ten Indians was 
met in the Canadian Rock- 
ies, a distance of fifty miles 
beyond the point where the 
steel of the railroad ended. 
These Indians were glad to 
see us, and urged us to make 
camp nearby, which we did. 
Just one of them could speak 
a little English. 

When we had got our 
camp in readiness for the 
night, the Indians extended 
urgent invitation to ‘‘Come_ see 
us,’’ which we did. As we enjoyed the novelty 
of their picturesque tepee with its fur floor 
coverings, we inquired about their welfare dur- 
ing the severe months of the winter. Their 
reply was that they had ‘‘Plenty wood, plenty 
meat.’’ 

‘We found that they, too, knew about Christ- 
mas. The young spokesman explained to us 
briefly : 

“*Priest come two, three times, tell us about 
Christmas... He speak Beaver, like Sioux.’’ 

Later we saw two graves where the carefully 
hewn board coverings had been decorated with 
bright colored paints that had been supplied by 
the priest. 

I also remember quite well of my grand- 
father telling of Indians coming to their log 
cabin home in Tama county, lowa, and beg- 
ging for some chickens for their Christmas 
dinner, That must have been about seventy 
years ago. 

In the uttermost parts of the earth, in the 
out-of-the-way places, wherever the influence 
of Christian people reaches, every one looks 
forward to Christmas as the best of all holy 
days.—Victor Felter. 

SB 
Christmas in 1855 , 

‘OOPER County, Missouri-—I am now be- 
yond my four-seore years, and the Christ- 
mas time is so near I can seareely even con- 
ceive of the different ways in which we can 
now enjoy it from those we did seventy years 
ago. I believe that Christmas Eve on which I 
stayed awake watching for Santa Claus to come 
down the chimney, about seventy-five years ago, 
is as indelibly stamped upon my mind as any 
that I have spent in the many years between 

then and now. 

We lived in a log house which had origin- 
ally been one big room, but had 
been divided into two small rooms 
and one big living-room, which was 
used for a sitting-room, a sleeping- 
room and a dining-room. In that 
room, my parents slept in an old- 
fashioned, high, four-poster bed- 
stead, while I slept in a trundle- 
bed which was pulled out each night 
at the foot of their bed and then 
pushed back the next morning. 
We did not even enjoy the conven- 
ience of slats on the bedstead at that 
time. The bedding rested on cords 
made of strong ropes, and it was 
necessary to tighten these up every 
few weeks, in order to keep them 
from sagging. The room was heat- 
ed by a big fireplace, and, as wood 
was no concern then, we did not 
suffer with cold. Over the fire- 
place was a mantel, so tall that 


us an 


you almost had to have a step-ladder to sce 


what was on it. 

The only light we had was from candles 
molded by mother from*beef tallow. I still 
have the molds, and they are great curiosities 
to my grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
In the fall, my mother always tried to mold 
enough to last thru the long winter nights. [ 
remember one night my mother went to church, 
forgetting that she had used her last candle 
the night before. Friends did not do then, as 
now, when they were coming for a visit—phone 
us of their intention. Some relatives came with 
her from church to spend the night, and when 
she got home she was minus a light. But then, 
as now, necessity was the mother of invention. 
She put lard in a small, deep pan, braided 
three strips of cotton cloth, inserted one end 
in the lard, and soon had a light. Altho the 
light was not as bright as most of the country 
people have now, it answered the purpose, and 


I doubt not that they were all just as happy , 


as we are today. 

Well, it seems I am just like the old darky 
preacher said, ‘‘Me and my text seems to get 
separated.’’ I started to write about Christ- 
mas, and have got clear off the track. 

The one night which I remember so well, my 
aunt and uncle were visiting us, and I had 
been put to bed, supposedly to go to sleep so 
that Santa could come down the chimney and 
fill my stockings. I suppose I must have acted 
the ’possum very well. Finally I heard my 
uncle say, ‘‘That child there is not asleep,’’ as 
! peeped from under the cover. But I finally 
did go to sleep, and I have never had a greater 
thrill in my long life than when, next morning, 
I found in one stocking a candy peach, apple 
and pear, besides other things. It did not mat- 
ter if they were far more highly colored than 
any that ever grew on trees. We lived a long 
way from town, and had seen very little candy 
except red and white peppermint sticks and 
cinnamon drops. But ‘‘every rose has its 
thorn.’’ I had hung up a stocking on each side 
of the mantel. I had an old-maid aunt who 
did not believe in spoiling children, so she had 
filled the other stocking with shavings and a 
switch. My stockings were the old-fashioned, 
home-knitted, red-and-white striped kind. 

While we did not have the many good things 
that we considered luxuries then and now con- 
sider necessities, we had things more plentiful 
than now. It would have been a poor Christ- 
mas dinner without a ten or twelve-pound tur- 
key, a baked ham and a huge dish of home- 
made sausage. No little one-pound squares of 
honey, but four or five pounds of the golden 
comb, one and one-half inches thick, on a large 
plate, and a quart dish full of real cider apple 
butter. We did not often have ice cream, or 
float, as many called it then. We had mince 
pies cut in slices so big you could searcely eat 
one. There were not many different kinds of 
cake, but an abundance of pound, jelly, white 
and gold cake. 

Usually two or three families of kinsfolk 
would meet at one place; but, wherever the 
dinner was served, the above was about the 
menu. It was not like it is now, each visitor 
supposed to bring a dish of some kind of food. 
The hostess furnished everything. I still have 


the big turkey dish on which my mother served 
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her first turkey, and which was used by my 
grandmother. I am sorry to say it leads a very 
lonely life. I never use it since I have quit 
raising turkeys and the price is so high. 

There was generally snow on the ground at 
Christmas. My father always had a big sled 
on which he hauled shocked corn to his beef 
cattle. A wagon bed was put on the sled, a 
Jot of hay, two or three buffalo robes and heavy 
comforts, so that we were not afraid of the 
cold, and we all piled in and had a glorious 
sleigh ride. No, we did not get to our journey’s 
end as soon as we do now, but the next day the 
daily paper (we never had one, and not often 
a weekly) did not have a write-up, ‘‘ Bad Acci- 
dent on No. 44, 60 or 70,’’ ‘‘Several Seriously 
Injured When Pilot Loses Control of His Air- 
plane,’’ ‘‘Crushed to Death When Plane Falls 
200 Feet.’’—Mrs. T. A. Nelson. 


® > 
Hunting Santa Claus 


ACKSON County, Jowa—In ages past, 
Christmas was a festival of the returning 
of lengthening days. The Scandinavian ances- 
tors of many of our corn belt farmers, having 


no calendar to mark off the passing days, were . 


close observers of the phenomena of nature. 
So when these farmers of ages gone saw that 
the days were again gradually becoming a lit- 
tle longer, they said, in effect: ‘‘Now that 
signs point to another growing season, when 
we can raise another crop of grain, we can 
now give a little of our carefully hoarded grain 
to the birds.’’ This ancient custom of giving 
from the gratitude of their hearts, has, along 
with other early customs, been adopted by their 
Christian descendants as a part of their cele- 
bration of the birth of Christ. And no better 
way of observing this holiday ean be imagined 
than giving to those less fortunate than our- 
selves, out of the bountiful gifts bestowed by 
nature to her husbandmen. 

Santa Claus is the embodiment of this spirit 
of giving, and is inseparable from all our ree- 
ollections of this best day on the whole calen- 
dar. As a child, I can vividly remember how, 
on Christmas Eve, my father would bundle us 
children up and we would go out and hunt for 
Santa Claus. “Round the house and down the 
road, past the barn and into the house again 
we would troop—awith the invariable disap- 
pointment of having missed seeing him, for he 
had left a lot of presents on the tree for us. 
Our joy in these dispelled any other feeling 
promptly. This was a Christmas custom prob- 
ably imported from Germany. 

Some families cling more persistently to old 
country customs than do others, in changing 
their habitat to the new world. Such a family, 
as regards Christmas observances at least, is 
the one into which [ married. Never a Christ- 
mas without its tree, carried from the woods a 
day or so before, then gayly decorated and 
ighted. For years, the neighbors gathered 
there on Christmas Eve to see it, to visit to- 
gether, to eat Christmas candy and the invari- 
able ‘‘pfeffernusse,’’ and to see Santa Claus. 
That, of course, was the grand climax. 

When the eandles had been lighted on the 
tree, and the German Christmas carols rang 


out, all was high expectaney till the arrival 
He had gifts for every one, which 


of Santa. 








It was a box elder trimmed 
with cotton. 


he would give only if the recipient would 
‘speak a piece for Santa Claus,’’ or sing a 
song. This is a variation I have never heard 
of anywhere else in connection with Christ- 
mas. It is followed to the present time, altho 
other changes have come to pass. 

Gradually the neighborhood celebration has 
changed to the family gathering. My own chil- 
dren have never missed ‘‘going to grandpa’s 
for Christmas’’—except the one year our eldest 
girl was in the state university 
hospital over the holidays. I 
must digress a little to express 
my appreciation of the nurses 
and staff there, who saw to it 
that all the children heard the 
familiar carols, and even saw 
Santa Claus, altho they were 
far from home. Then the news 
that Santa Claus had left her a 
little brother at home was an- 
other proof that the patron 
saint had not forgotten her. 

The rush of civilization is 
taking away a picturesque part 
of the Christmas celebration. 
No longer can grandma begin 
singing the dear old carols 
as she lights the candles on 
the tree—for now the tree is electrically light- 
ed. But at least it is safe. And no matter 
how we progress, nothing can dim the joy of 
the youngsters in going to their grandparents 
for Christmas Eve, in seeing Santa Claus, and 
in the new delights to be found each recurring 
year in the contents of his pack.—Clara Skott. 


Trimming the Box Elder 


YON County, lowa—The meaning of Christ- 

mas never changes. The methods of observ- 
ance do. Are we to assume that the ‘‘ Christmas 
spirit’? is more real than in pioneer days, or 
not? Perhaps the contributors this week may 
help to answer the question. 

My father came to this northwestern Iowa 
prairie country in 1876. It was natural, there- 
fore, that in seeking to pick up a few remi- 
niscences of Christmas events of pioneer days, 
my father would be one of the first persons 
questioned. I asked him: ‘‘Do you remember 
how you spent the first Christmas after you 
came west?’’ At this question, he thought for 
a minute and then replied: ‘‘ Yes, I believe ii 
was the first Christmas I[ spent in this country 
that Albert Thompson and I drove a yoke of 
oxen to Beloit (the nearest trading point, about 
seven miles away). We spent part of the day 
there, and I remember that Mike Nelson, the 
proprietor of the hardware store there at that 
time, and a jolly good fellow, sang a Christmas 
song for us.’’ 

Further questioning revealed the fact that 
in my grandparents’ home, of which father 
was still a member at that time, the Christmas 
celebrations were of necessity pretty much a 
quiet family affair. A few years later, as 
more settlers dotted the landscape, schoolhouses 
were common gathering places, and then again 
several years later than that, churches were 
built, and they became the centers of commu- 
nity Christmas gatherings. 

My wife’s mother tells of the first commu- 
nity Christmas gathering she attended, 
which happened to be in the town of Be- 
loit. There was a Christmas tree, but not 
an evergreen. It was a box elder trimmed 
with cotton. There were no eleetrie lights ; 
no, not even candles. There was a Christ- 
mas program, but no piano or pipe organ 
to accompany the singing. Folks rove in 
from several miles distant, in bob-sleds, 
and who will say that those folks did not 
go home with the Christmas spirit revived 
in their hearts? 

Even in the writer’s memory comes the 

- thought of several Christmases when we 

youngsters decorated the tree for our own 

home. Plum trees were usually our choice, 
and popeorn and cranberry strings, paper 

chains, and perhaps a few candles, made a 

job of which we were proud. I well re- 

member the first time a real evergreen 
came into our house. A house full of 








friends and relativés were to spend Christmas 
evening with us. A cousin who clerked in a 
store happened to remember that there was an 
unsold tree at the store, and upon finding that 
the makeshift tree which we children had pro- 
vided was hardly adequate to carry all’ the 
presents for such a large crowd, he agreed to 
go and get the evergreen at the store. A drive 
of three miles with old Prince hitched to the 
family carriage was not too serious an obstacle, 





and so a real Christmas tree took the place of 
the plum tree, much to the delight of us young- 
er ones. 

Some well meaning folks in our day disecour- 
age and belittle the custom of teaching the ehil- 
dren of Santa Claus. Be that as it may, we 
know by experience and observation that the 
hanging of the stockings around the chimney 
on Christmas Eve was, and is now in many 
homes, an event looked forward to with only 
a little less zest than finding them after they 
had supposedly been filled by old Santa Claus 
himself. 

One of the pioneer ladies of our town tells 
of customs that prevailed among some of her 
friends and neighbors in that early day. Good 
eats, and lots of them, were a prime necessity 
at holiday time, even among those who were 
poor. Turkeys were available in abundanes, 
and big ones, at one dollar each. Plum p::d- 
dings, made in the biggest kettle mother could 
find, and rieh enough to tax the digestive ea- 
pacity of the most able stomachs, were in near- 
ly every home. Among the English people, of 
which there was quite a group in the early 
days, there was an established eustom that they 
must have saffron biseuits. Every one made 
them, even tho saffron cost sixteen dollars an 
ounce. However, each family did not eat the 
biscuits baked in their own homes, but a gen- 
eral round of exchange was practiced, so that 
every one was eating some other housewife’s 
biscuits. 

Among the people of Seandinavian origin or 
cescent, of which there were quite a number 
in the pioneer days of this country, there was 
a well established eustom by which three con- 
sectitive days were celebrated at Christmas 
time. Even yet, this eustom is observed to 
some extent in many families. Among the old- 
er mothers, Christmas Day was considered a 
sacred and holy day, as is the Sabbath, and 
everything was planned to eliminate all work 
so far as possible. Kindling was prepared and 
fuel supplied for three days. If campany was 
to be entertained, evers:hing possible in the 
line of baking and food preparation was done 
in advance. 

One friend stated that for the most part it 
seemed to him that among our pioneer folks 
the real spirit of Christmas was more predomi- 
nant and universal friendliness more general 
than in our time. Whether this criticism is 
justified, there are many developments that 
still keep the Christmas spirit alive and give 
the holiday season its proper place in the eal- 
endar. Our school and church programs, and 
community Christmas trees, are only a little 
different, or perhaps an enlargement of the 
practices of a generation or two ago. 

Let us remember that Christmas is a birth- 
day celebration, the significance of which never 
changes. The peace which that event ushered 
into the world will be with us and our chil- 
dren, and for all generations to come.—aA. UL. 
Hanson. 
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Seeing Chicago the Four-H Club Way 


Twelve Hundred Club Folks Play in Steepled Skyline Lana 






4 PACKING plants, factories and food 
€ —contests, music and fun! Up at 
six, off at seven, food at eight—peppy, 
hungry and happy. Parades, tours, 
tired feet, flaky snow, frozen ears—and inter- 
mingled with it all, squeals of glee, rollicking 
songs, snappy yells, and twelve hundred win- 
ning Four-H smiles. That’s the way Four-H 
folks see Chicago during the week of the Na- 
tional Annual Four-H Club Congress. 

No matter how many times you've seen Chi- 
cago, you’ve never really seen it unless you 
have seen it the Four-H way. For eight years 
in succession, Chicago has held open the door 
of her busy, bustling city and played hostess 
to the Four-H delegates and their leaders. This 
year, the delegates approximated twelve hun- 
dred, with an additional two hundred state 
leaders—representatives from forty-four states 
and Canada. Each boy and gir] sent to the 
National Four-H Club Congress received the 
trip in recognition of meritorious work—pos- 
sibly as a reward for a state championship in 
some club contest or possibly as a reward 






By Eleanor Baur 


‘‘Look away, look away, look away, 
Dixie Land.’’ 

Monday was merely a get-acquainted day—a 
day when Tennessee rubbed shoulders with 
Florida, lowa and Washington states, a day for 
touring the Livestock Exposition grounds, 
where each club boy and girl could get a con- 
crete picture of the type of elub work earried 
on in other states. Monday night was ‘‘ Thomas 
E. Wilson Night,’’ and all the club boys and 
girls were entertained at the plant for dinner 
and a program later. 

Tuesday, ‘‘Packing Plant-Stoeckyard Day,’’ 
was perhaps one of the most interesting and 
one of the most strenuous days of the week. On 
this day, every boy and girl was up at six and 
off at seven for a tour of two of Chicago's 
largest packing plants—the Swift Company 
and the Armour Company. The group broke 
into two battalions, so that each company en- 
tertained between 600 and 700 boys and girls 


**Gee!’’ I heard a club 
boy say as we entered the 
beef building, ‘‘wouldn’t it 
be awful to raise a prize 
baby beef and then find it 
here!’’ Dreadful thought— 
but we lost sight of it while 
we marveled at the speed 
and deftness with which a 
beef was dispatched. Thirty- 
two minutes from hoof to 
cooler, 3,600 animals in one 
day. 

One of the most interest- 
ing processes in the packing 
house tour was the new 
method of marketing fresh 
meat. The meat is cut and 
then frozen in such a way 
that the cells are not injured 
for cooking. Then the fro- 
zen meat is exhibited in at- 
tractive transparent cellu- 
lose wrapped packages. 








for an outstanding record in club work. 

All day that first Sunday in December, 
delegations from different states kept arriv- 
ing. Here one saw red-banded ‘‘Georgia 
Crackers’’—-there the ‘‘Tall-Hat Texans.’’ 
Minnesota came in with ‘‘Gopher’’ trimmed 
arms—miniature gopher skins pinned on 
their sleeves. Lowa was jubilant in blue felt 
berets with a golden plume of corn cocked 
over the left eye. South Dakota came chant- 
ing to the tune of ‘‘ Barney Google’’: 





‘*Look us over— 
Look some more!’’ 


The day was spent getting settled (four, 
five and six in a room), seeing the Art In- 
stitute, practicing songs, and hearing a 
Sunday night church service. 

Monday marked the beginning of a busy, 
happy, hilarious week. Promptly at 7:30 
the group started out to the Livestock Ex- 
position in two battalions. The Iowa group 
in the first battalion was led by their own 
Hamilton county band—one of the two 
Four-H bands at the conference. Kansas 
had the other band. Right down thru the 
middle of Chicago’s busy thorofare they 
marched, while traffic stopped, cops whis- 
tled, office windows flew up, and pedestri- 
ans paused to watch the passing of this 
youthful army—rural representatives from 
nearly every state in the Union. And indeed 
it was an army. Each battalion, marching 

aN four abreast, reached 

; some three or four 

blocks in length. And 

the marching lines 

fairly bristled with 

state songs and yells, Sang 

the Iowa gang, all to the 
tune of ‘‘On Wisconsin’’ 


‘*Hello, Chicago, mighty 
Chicago, 
Steepled skyline land. 
We’re glad to be here, 
One week in each year, 
To meet the Four-H 
band. 


‘But when we do go 
Back home, Chicago, 
We’re glad we can claim 
Fair Iowa, the state of 

tall corn fame.”’ 


Along in the rear of the 
line Michigan shouted : 


‘*That’s why I wish again 
That I was in Michigan, 
Down on the farm.’’ 


And, off in the distance, 
some of the southern states 
struck up: 





Inez Stephenson 
Style show girl 








ico i 





The process is very new 
and as yet very little of 
the meat has been put 
before the public. 
Tuesday evening was the club boys’ and 
girls’ own banquet. Imagine a ballroom 
large enough to seat twelve hundred boys 


Hope Hadley 
Iowa health girl 








Blanche Rosa, of Winneshiek county, lowa, whose refinished 


black walnut furniture won a blue ribbon at the 


Four-H National Congress. 


for breakfast. After breakfast, we spent near- 
ly two hours touring the paeking plants. Miles 
of sawdust padded paths (the guide told me 
that we covered between four and five miles in 
the tour of one of these plants), frigid tem- 
peratures, torrid temperatures, steam-filled 
air—and an occasional awed exclamation at the 
efficiency of the huge organization. 

It took just sixteen minutes, we learned, to 
change a squealing, kicking, pug-nosed porker 
into a smooth white careass ready for the eool- 
er. It was a gruesome sight to wateh, yet not 
a one of our group would have missed it. We 
held our breaths while a hog (suspended by one 
leg) was hoisted up a high wall. We closed our 
eves and then dared a peep at the very moment 
that marked the plunge of the fatal knife. Hor- 
rified, yet fascinated, we watched piggy plunge 
into a steaming boiler and finally emerge thru 
the succeeding processes, a pink, plump, edible 
looking piece of pork. Sixteen minutes for the 
process? I doubt not that every elub member 
watching the process reviewed in his mind the 
method used and the time consumed in the same 
task as it is done ‘‘baek home.’’ 


and girls—a huge room ablaze with glitter. 
ing lights, draped flags and state pennants 
—a room that fairly echoed with state 
songs, state yells, and enthusiastic, bub- 
bling elub spirit. Perhaps one of the most 
thrilling moments of the banquet came 
when the lights were switched off just be- 
fore dessert and nineteen white-coated cok 
ored waiters marched down thru the cen 
ter of the room, each holding aloft a col 
ored, lighted ice-frozen letter. Parading 
thru the dining-room, each boy and girl 
read, ‘‘Boys and Girls 4-H Club.”’ 
should have heard them cheer! 


Honor Girls’ Club Records 


Wednesday morning, the Four-H girls 
were entertained at the Montgomery Ward 
Company’s new building for breakfast. 
Here delegates from forty different states 
were given recognition by the company for 
outstanding club records. Each girl who 
attended the breakfast—nearly 700 in all— 
carried home a souvenir from the Montgom- 
ery Ward plant, a lifetime guarantee foun- 
tain pen. It was such fun to watch the 
girls’ faces when the hostesses brought im 
the little white packages tied with green, 
and to hear the delighted ‘‘Ohs!’’ and 
‘‘Ahs!’’ as the girls undid the packages 
holding the pens. 

But the moment of moments arrived at the 
conference when the entire Four-H delegation 
marched out into the arena and found seats for 
the special matinee horse show. As one person, 
we sat on the edges of our seats and cheered 
those clever, humanly-intelligent sheep dogs as 
they penned a group of sheep. Each dog worked 
with a new group of sheep (the sheep having 
been bought in the open market and being ab- 
solutely untamed). Each dog took his group 
of sheep over three sets of hurdles and ended 
by putting them into a pen. We had the feel- 
ing that the dogs really knew more about it 
than their masters—so quietly did each dog 
direct and manage the sheep. 

Among the horses that vied for popularity 
with the Four-H group, Azrah Aeres and Silver) 
Spray tied for honors. Azrah Acres was @& 
black as Silver Spray was white. With is 
white-bridled black head held high, he swung 
around the arena in five different gaits, whilé 
enthusiastic clutters of applause followed each” 
change in gait. " 

Silver Spray was the ‘‘high sehool horse” 
belonging to A. J. (Concluded on page 
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Iowa Brand Is Stamped on Big Show 


Corn State Exhibitors Carry Off Ribbons at International 


sete, 


OWA joined with neighboring states 

in putting across to a successful 
& conclusion the thirtieth Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, held at 
Chieago. Iowa perhaps contributed more than 
some of her neighboring states, but if she did 
contribute heavily she also levied heavily in 
the tribute collected for her products. 

It was ‘‘Iowa’’ most every day that was 
lieard from the loud speaker announcing system 
as the ring clerk told where the winners of blue 
and purple ribbons came from. It was lowa 
that was credited with the greatest win of the 
show, the grand champion fat steer, and then, 
to make it better, it was lowa again that had 
the runner-up in this event. But the other 
states scored a number of wins, and they came 
into the limelight just often and important 
enough to keep all the Iowans guessing. That 
made it a truly interesting ‘* International.’’ 

Again the stock show was unusual, to use an 
adjective popular out in ‘‘New lIowa,’’ on the 
west coast. The attendance records were bro- 
ken. The weather was cold and clear and good 
for such a show. The exhibits were of high 
quality, the winnings exciting, and because 
Canada and England contributed to the dis- 
plays, it was in the strictest sense an Interna- 
tional show. 

On the opening days of the show. the juniors 
had their fling and brought forth 193 
baby beeves that were worth watching. 

This was proved again when the grand 
champion of this group, shown by Waldo 


Pers 


bits! 








By W. E. Drips 


As the show progressed, there appeared from 
the open class of grades and cross-breds, a 


steer shown by Elliott Brown, of Rose 
Hill, Iowa. It was only a fourteen 
months old steer, but how perfect and 
rounded! It won its elass against the 
best of the agricultural colleges, and the 
old showmen and folks soon began to 
comment, ‘‘Could this steer be the one?’’ 
It was. Judge Biggar, Scotsman and em- 
inent authority on selecting the best of 
cattle, placed a purple ribbon on it. Then 
he did an unusual thing, for he made 
a second Angus grade beef reserve cham- 
pion, and Waldo Mommsen, diminutive 
club boy, followed Brown, a last vear’s 
eraduate of club work, out of the ring. 
When the momentous auction came on, 
we saw Elliott’s calf in the center of the 
ring, bidders standing by and the Na- 
tional Broadeasting microphone over- 





feeding hogs, decided to come to Chicago. With 

him he brought a load of Poland Chinas, weigh- 

ing an average of 245 pounds. That's the latest 

style in hog weights, so the judges forgot the 
heavy porkers of bygone years and 
handed Mr. Kuenster the honors. And 
Wisconsin seored a win. 

Illinois men packed the feeder cattle 

show. They brought carloads of fat 





head earrying the shouting of the aue- 
tioneer to the world in general. Buyers 
played their part well. They bid snap- 
pily until $2 was reached. Then they quit. The 
auctioneer pleaded and begged in most melo- 
dramatic fashion. He pleaded some more, and 
eame the hero, J. C. Penney, fresh from an 
economy trip from town on the elevated, 
and ‘‘Whang!’’ it was his steer at the 
magnificent sum of $8.25 a pound. 
The crowd cheered and ‘‘ Lucky Strike,”’ 
the Angus calf, had earned with his sleek 
sides enough money for Elliott Brown 
to start into college and to lift the mort- 
gage on the farm. But that’s what club 
work does. It was a new record, a gold- 
en one, and an lowa graduate club boy 
brought home 783,750 of Mr. Penney’s 
pennies. 

But that’s just one special feature of 
the show, altho in Iowa it’s going to 
stand as the biggest one of the Inter- 
national for years to come, 

Indiana didn’t do so poorly, either. 
They had the grand champion corn rais- 
er, L. M. Vogler, of Hope, being crowned 
king in that line. Then Purdue Univer- 





Waido Mommsen with “Dick.” 
and reserve champion steer. 


Mommsen, of Miles, Clinton county, Towa, came 
to the fore later in the week. Had any one who 
might have attended the first junior snowing 
of only sixteen baby beeves, back in 1914 (the 
first year they were brought to Chicago), pre- 
dicted that in less than twenty years these club 
steers would waddle off with the coveted grand 
champion ribbons, he probably would have 
landed out in the street. But after only fif- 
teen years, it’s happened twice, and both times 
it was done by lowans. 


EO OO OOO” 


Four-H feeder champion 





sity, not being content with taking lau- 
rels in the collegiate judging contest, 
came to the front after a twelve-year 
trial period and took home the grand cham- 
pionship in the sheep classes on a little South- 
down wether. Indiana also had the healthiest 
boy this year. He was Harold Deatline, of 
Morgan county. 

Indiana lost one point, however. For a num- 
ber of years, some of the Notre Dame fathers 
have been feeding grand champion ecar-lots of 
hogs and coming to Chicago and takine home 
the ribbons. This year, Albert Kuenster, of 
Glen Haven, Wisconsin, who likewise has been 


ie ates stati m titans Oe ee 





Elliott Brown showing grand champion steer of show. 


cattle to Chicago to start something. Ineident- 
ally, besides Ed Hall’s accomplishment of put- 
ting his load of Angus steers in such good shape 
as to win the ear-lot title, as he did last year, 
it was the finest show of this sort ever staged. 
Unusual, you see! Over two hundred loads 
were on hand, and ninety-three got past the 
sifting committee. Lowa had twenty-five loads 
of the ninety-three, and tho Foster Brothers, of 
Karlham, took first and second in the two-year- 
old Hereford steer class, they had to step aside 
for Hall. The Hall steers, when it .came sale 
time, slipped a bit. Last year, the champion 
ear lot sold for $45.50 per hundred, but Mr, 
Hall and his commission house friends had to 
be content with $35 this season. Maybe it was 
the stock market influence, but the first thirty 
loads sold averaged $19, slightly under last 
year’s bids. 

There were other wins passed around in the 
featured fat stock part of the show. For in- 
stance, Iowa State College showed the cham- 
pion pen of barrows, some Hampshires, altho 
J. W. Kempe, Hinton, lowa, came close and 
landed reserve honors on his well taleumed 
Chester Whites. “hen, to make it a blaek 
show, even with hogs, Kansas produced a Berk- 
shire barrow, shown by the agricultural eol- 
lege and alfalfa fed, that carried off the purple 
ribbon gracefully. It was Kansas’ great day, 
and unusual for a Berkshire to get so far along 
in this day and age. It was a geod barrow show, 
however, and the big porkers, showing as heavy 
barrows for the last time in Chicago, went down 
bedecked in blues and purples. Next year there 
will not be a class for big hogs. Folks don’t like 
fat side meat any more. 

Speaking of alialfa, (Coneluded on page 28) 





Feour-H group of ten 


steers from Iowa which won honors from other state showmen. 
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THE FARM FESTIVAL 

N HOW many cities, we wonder, do men look 

wistfully out of the window Christmas 
morning and say to themselves: ‘‘It doesn’t 
seem like Christmas at all. Now back on the 
farm——”’ 

It is a country festival. The shepherds who 
watched their flocks in Palestine, the German 
tribesmen who found the fir to be the symbol 
of Him whose birth they celebrated, the Eng- 
lish yeomen who dragged in the yule logs from 
the woods—all these were people of the 
country. 

The traditions of the day are country tradi- 
tions. The oxen kneel in their stalls at mid- 
night, Christmas Eve. Santa Claus climbs 
down the old-fashioned farm chimney to emerge 
in a fireplace big enough to do the cooking for 
a family. The candle burns in the window to 
light the Christ Child to the lone cottage. 

For all of us, no matter where we live, the 
day is not quite the Day, as we love it and re- 
member it, unless there is also the sight of snow 
over pasture and plowed field, of full gran- 
aries and mows, of cattle and horses standing 
in warm sheds, of smoke curling up from a 
farmhouse chimney. That is what the man in 
town remembers and longs for. It is what the 
farmer enjoys. 

For some reason, too, there are more children 
in the country. Census takers tell us that there 
are far more youngsters for every thousand of 
population on the farm than in town or city. 
And, of course, it takes children to make a 
Christmas. Some of us have only the memory 
of children to make our Christmas; they have 
- gone away to town or city or farm, far away, 
or perhaps a still longer journey. Yet every 
Christmas, on farms where children once 
played, merry little shadows still rush down to 
pe living-room to _imvestigate phantom stock- 
apgs, dash out with an extra ear of corn to say 
ro ‘Merry Christmas’? to the horses and cows and 
* Pigs, and shepherd the two-year-old while he 








stumbles out to present old Prmce with a piece 
of his candy cane. 

The livestock make a difference, too. There 
were cattle in the stable at Bethlehem. There 
were sheep on the hills when the angels came. 
Somehow, it is hardly Christmas without a 
horse to whinny to you in the morning, without 
cows to stumble to their feet as the barn door 
opens, without pigs to come squealing for their 
extra measure of feed. For the children, the 
dogs, the cats and the rest of the barnyard 
family are as important as father and mother, 
and more important than anybody else. Theirs 
is no woolly toy dog with wheels for legs and 
a string for a leash and a pavement to be pulled 
over. Their dog goes barking thru the snow 
ahead and plays wild games that no factory 
ever managed to put into the machinery of 
wind-up toys. 

Christmas is a farm festival. Nowhere do 
expensive gifts count for as little; nowhere 
does the loving and jubilant spirit of the day 
surmount as easily the discomforts and the 
dreads that attack us all in ordinary times. 
May the Christ Child find his way down every 
country road this year. May Santa Claus leave 
every small stocking filled with happiness and 


love. 
aes 
A TRIBUTE TO THE BOARD 

HE speculative element in the organized 

grain trade has declared war on the Farm 
Board and all its works. Delegations have been 
storming congress, the White House and the 
Farm Board of late, and demanding that the 
program of the Farm Board in grain marketing 
be tempered to the shorn speculator. Our Wash- 
ington correspondent wires: 

‘*Little comfort was given the committee of 
disgruntled grain traders. They left Washing- 
ton without having dented the policy of the 
Farm Board with respect to lending up to 
$1.25 a bushel on wheat. It is understood here 
that many grain exchange men were operating 
on the bear side of the wheat market when the 
board decided to support the price of wheat. 
This prevented a drive by traders for low 
prices, a campaign which would have been aid- 
ed by the stock market crash and would prob- 
ably have tumbled wheat to a very low point.’’ 

Senator Nye, of North Dakota, said the other 
day: ‘‘The Farm Board has come to grips with 
a foe of great strength and influence, and the 
board has taken the side of the farmer in no 
uncertain manner. I fear now that the board 
desperately needs some indication of confi- 
dence from the great army of unorganized farm 
people and their friends in this hour when the 
Farm Board is being bombarded without let-up 
by organized interests which are leaving no 


stone unturned, no string of influence un- 
pulled, in an effort to embarrass or halt the 
Farm Board in its program looking to what 


now seems to be genuine farm relief.’’ 

To most farmers, this situation is the best 
proof so far offered of the soundness of the 
arm Board's plans and of the sincerity of its 


®% 
SOMETHING OUGHT TO BE DONE 

AST year, one of the most energetic young 

farmers we know bought a farm with a 
small payment down. Drouth hit his partieu- 
lar part of Iowa, and his crops were only half 
what he expected. A $700 note which he had 
given fell into the hands of a man who was 
determined to have his ‘‘pound of flesh’’ at 
once. 

There ought to be some way of saving this 
splendid young farmer. He is one of the finest 
moral risks in the state. Unfortunately, our 
banks no longer consider moral risks, as they 
did in the old days. Banking departments and 
Federal Reserve rules have taken the personal 
element out of lending money. City standards 


members. 





have invaded the country. All of this may 
have been justified in 1920 and 1921, but now 
it is time for country common sense to domi- 
nate our rural banking practice. If banking 
departments and Federal Reserve Boards will 
not permit, something should be done political- 
ly to change the rules of the game. 


THE TRACTOR AND THE CORN CROP 


AN ILLINOIS reader calls our attention to 

some work done at the Illinois station in 
hauling the corn crop with a tractor pulling a 
six-row rotary hoe and a four-row corn culti- 
vator. It seems that this tractor planted the 
corn, gave it two hoeings with the rotary hoe 
and three cultivations with the four-row culti- 
vator, at a total cost per acre of about $1.60. 
To. perform these operations of planting and 
cultivating took only 1.14 tractor hours and 
1.16 man, hours per acre. If the tractor cost 84 
cents an hour and man labor 60 cents an hour, 
the cost of planting and cultivating an acre of 
corn in this experiment would not be more than 
$1.60. With horses, it takes, to plant and cul- 
tivate an acre of corn, about four hours of man 
labor and fourteen hours of horse labor, even 
when two-row cultivators are used. If we figure 
that man labor used with horses is only half 
as valuable as when used with tractors, we nev- 
ertheless find a total cost of at least $3.20 an 
acre, or twice as much with horses as with the 
tractor. 

Of course, it must be remembered that this 
Illinois experiment was conducted with a 250- 
acre field of corn, and that on an eighty-acre 
field of corn it might take around one and one- 
third to one and one-half tractor hours to take 
care of an acre. 

In any event, it is obvious that in the case 
of corn fields more than eighty acres in size, 
general purpose tractors of the modern type 


can do the work of planting and cultivating | 


corn at a cost of from $1 to $3 less per acre 
than is the case with horses. One thing yet re- 
mains to be proved, and that is the yielding 
power of the tractor corn as compared with the 
horse corn. Some people claim that the horse 
corn will outyield the tractor corn by at least 
five bushels to the acre. We doubt if this is 
true, but would like to see extensive experi- 
ments on different soil types over-a period of 
years, in an effort to determine just how much 
truth there is to this contention. 


%%S 


TUBERCULOSIS AND COOPERATION 


HE widespread application of the tuber- 

culin test under federal and state laws 
may have something to teach us about coopera- 
tion. Tuberculosis is a dread disease causing 
not only financial loss but in many eases hu- 
man suffering and death. It has been easy, 
therefore, to work up sufficient sentiment in 
most localities to make it possible to force the 
rather small number of conscientious objectors 
into line by compulsory methods. 

Our chaotic economic system really causes 
more unnecessary suffering than tuberculosis 
ever did. Unfortunately, our economie trou- 
bles are not sufficiently definite so that it is 
possible to focus public sentiment. There are 
some striking analogies, however, to the tuber- 
culosis situation. In most of our cooperative 
efforts it has been fairly easy to get a rather 
large percentage of the farmers signed up. An- 
other large percerttage, however, has stood out 
against coming into the cooperative movement. 


If we could use the centralizing power of the 
government to bring in these conscientious ob- 


Jectors, in the same way as this power has beet | 
used in the tuberculosis fight, it might be pow” 
sible for the organized farmers to have an ie 
fluence on both production and prices whidt 
they now lack completely and which they w 

continue to lack, no matter how the Fart 
Board may handle the situation. ¥ 
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NA ORE than once it has been my 

privilege to trace the journey of 
& the Judean shepherds to the manger- 
cradle at Bethlehem. A church was 
erected over this spot about 1,500 years ago, and 
it is that same building you enter to see the 
manger cradle today. 

To stand there and see the silver star 
that marks the spot, and read the Latin inscrip- 
tion which, translated into English, reads, 
‘“‘Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary,’’ is a rare privilege, to say the least. 

This Church of the Nativity was built by 
Constantine the Great and dedicated in the 
year 330. This is perhaps the only church in 
Palestine that has been used continually as a 
Christian church for fifteen hundred years, 
and is often spoken of as the oldest church in 
Christendom in which Christian worship has 
never ceased. It is true, no doubt, that the 
original Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in 
Jerusalem, was the work of Constantine and 
Helena, but as the Holy City has been de- 
stroyed again and again, it is likely that very 
little of the original chureh remains at the 
present time. 


Proof of Antiquity of the Church 


Some ask how we may know that this Church 
of the Nativity has stood fifteen hundred years. 
Many answers might be given, but only one 
will be mentioned here. Underneath the build- 
ing, and not far from the silver star that marks 
the birthplace of the Redeemer, is another room 
that is now called the Chapel of St. Jerome. 
Jerome was born in 331, the year after this 
church was built. This man Jerome became a 
great scholar, and the last years of his life 
were spent in this church. In fact, he died in 
the church, and his tomb is here. In his day, 
the Latin was the language of the western 
church, and there was really no reliable Latin 
translation of the Scriptures. With the very 





By Rev. James T. Nichols 


best Hebrew and Greek manuscripts obtain- 
able, Jerome mastered them and translated the 
entire Bible into the Latin tongue. This traus- 
lation is called the Vulgate, and is used in the 
Roman Catholie church to this day. Of course, 
all this was done nearly a thousand years be- 
fore the Bible was translated into the English 
language. 

I want to say a word about the Wise Men 
from the east, who followed the star to Beth- 
lehem. These men were from Persia, where 
the religion was that of Zoroaster, in which the 
sun and fire were emblems of the deity. They 
were thus star worshipers and great astrono- 
mers. Many of these followers of Zoroaster 
live in India today. I visited their quarters on 
Malabar hill, in Bombay, They still believe that 
fire is sacred and should not be polluted by 
burning the bodies of the dead. Most of the 
dead in India are cremated. I have seen five 
bodies on the funeral pyres at one time in a 
great burning ghat in Bombay. 


‘‘Towers of Silence’’ for the Dead 


These followers of Zoroaster neither bury nor 
cremate the bodies of the dead. They have in 
Bombay five buildings, called the Towers of 
Silence. The tops of these towers have iron bars 
across, and upon these are laid the bodies of the 
dead after they are prepared for disposal and 
all services are held. The flesh is then picked 
from the bones by the vultures of the air, and 
thousands of them are ready for their meal 
every day. 

The Jewish prophecies had been seattered all 
over the world, and many of these predicted 
the coming of the Messiah, who was called bv a 
great many names, one of these being the King 
of the Jews. These star worshipers were no 
doubt well versed in these Jewish prophecies 
and when a strange star appeared traveling 


When the Star Came to Bethlehem 


Following in the Footsteps of the Magi to the Manger Cradle 


westward, they followed it. This star led them 
to Jerusalem, and there they lost it. Their ar- 
rival in Jerusalem caused great excitement. 
They made inquiries about where the King of 
the Tews was born, saying they had seen his star 
and had come to worship him. When this news 
reached Herod, the Roman king, he was trou- 
bled, and the people of Jerusalem were alarmed, 
for they knew that Herod would not stop at 
anything in the effort to destroy a new-born 
king of Jewish birth. Herod at once ealled the 
Jewish officials and demanded that they tell 
him where this king was to be born. When they 
searched the prophecies they at once told him 
that Bethlehem was the place. 


‘‘Rejoiced With Exceeding Great Joy’’ 


Here let me quote the record, which says: 
‘When they heard the king (Herod), they de- 
parted: and, lo, the star which they saw in the 
east, went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was. When they 
saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy. And when they were come into the house, 
they saw the young child with Mary his mother, 
and fell down, and worshiped him: and when 
they had opened their treasures, they presented 
unto him gifts: gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh. And being warned of God in a dream 
that they should not return unto Herod, they 
departed into their own country another way.’’ 

The brightest stars of today are leading the 
nations of the earth toward the manger cradle 
at Bethlehem. Every great cycle of human his- 
tory finds civilization on a higher plane and 
making a greater effort to adopt the principles 

f the King whose star led the Wise Men of 
the east to Bethlehem. Christmas of 1929 
finds not only the leaders of the two great 
English speaking nations, but millions of oth- 
er people all over the world working for the 
enthronement of the principles of the Prince 
of Peace. 


Grain Men in Arms Against Farm Act 


President Hoover Refuses Trade Demand to Weaken Farm Program 


oy ASHINGTON, D. C.—This be- 

ing the Christmas season, it may 
not be inappropriate at this writing 
to take a look around to see what 
Santa Claus Congress has for the farmers in 
his bag of remembrances. 

The Federal Farm Board that Kris Kringle 
Congress hatched up in his legislative work- 
shop and passed for the promised benefit of 
the farmers, about the time firecrackers were 
in season, is beginning to show the earmarks 
of having been, after all, a pretty good Christ- 
mas present. 

From this watch tower one does not see or 
hear very much of what the farmers themselves 
think of the way the Farm Board is working, 
but one thing that has been observed here is a 
stormy committee of representatives of the 
grain exchanges. These spokesmen for the 
grain men have been down here endeavoring to 
get Santa Claus Congress, the Farm Board, or 
tven the president himself, to put some rubber 
thoes on the reindeers, which. these grain ex- 
ithange members declare have trodden on their 
toes. It seems that the action of the board in 
providing funds to bring the farmer’s price of 
Wheat to roughly $1.25 has been unsatisfactory 
fo the grain exchanges, which regard this as an 
fxample of the government price-fixing. But, 
“most universally, the disgruntled grain men 
Mave been told in Washington official circles 
Hat they are running into the agricultural mar- 
Keting act itself, and this can’t be changed. The 
resident is represented as having stood firm 
Wainst any softening either of the board’s pol- 
Ky or the law itself. 





The fact that the Farmers’ National Grain 
Corporation is finding difficulty in obtaining 
a man from the grain trade to become general 
manager of their $20,000,000 concern is regard- 
ed here as a reflection of the bitter feeling of 
the grain men against the farm relief law and 
the whole set-up. 

Judging from reports that come up from the 
cotton cooperatives in Dixie, the action of the 
board in announcing that it would see that 
farmers could get roughly 16 cents a pound ad- 
vanced on their lint, has created a profoundly 
favorable opinion of the act in the south. It is 
represented that had not the board pegged the 
price, the cotton market would have gone into 
the doldrums along with the stock market, 
whereas the price has remained at about the 
16-cent level on the farms. In many instances, 
cotton planters have been enabled, so the coop- 
eratives say, to turn their cotton over to the 
farmers’ marketing organizations, pocket the 
16-cent advance, and still have an equity in the 
pool. By taking advantage of the 16-cent loan, 
many cotton growers have been enabled to get a 
higher price than they could obtain from their 
local buyers. 


Something Good May Be Expected 


While the subject of cotton is rather remote 
from the lowa farmer’s pocketbook, neverthe- 
less the fact that the action of the board has 
been financially helpful in Dixie, and also to 
some extent for wheat growers, shows that 
something good may be expected from the 
Hoover farm relief law. Farm observers here 
grant that a longer time will be taken to work 


out ways and means of helping the livestock sit- 
uation in the corn belt, but they regard this as 
only a matter of time and perseverance. 

Another item that has been tossed into the 
legislative hopper, and which may eventually 
also find its place in the gift bag of Santa Claus 
Congress is Senator Brookhart’s bill to abolish 
the Federal Farm Loan Board and turn over 
its functions to the Federal Farm Board. Rep- 
resentative Dickinson, of Iowa, is considering 
introducing the same bill in the house. To date, 
the farm organizations have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study the bill, and therefore their re- 
actions are not yet obtainable. 

Senator Brookhart declares that ‘‘under the 
present management, the Loan Board has al- 
most ceased to function as to additional loans, 
both as a land bank and as an intermediate 
credit bank.”’ 

The lowa senator asserts that ‘‘a new man- 
agement in sympathy with agriculture and co- 
operative development is much to be desired.’’ 
However, the most important idea in this bill 
is to concentrate the financing of agriculture 
into one board and one system. Under the new 


Farm Board law, after a cooperative or sta- * 


bilization corporation has been organized, it 
may apply te the Federal Farm Board for a 
loan from the $500,000,000 revolving fund au- 
thorized by law. This board then directs it to 
apply to the intermediate credit bank under 
the Federal Farm Loan Board for the greater 
portion of the loan at a higher rate of interest. 
After this loan is secured, the Farm Board may 
then make a further and second loan at a lower 
rate of interest. This (Concluded on page 29) 
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“(NUT of forty-three Christ- 

mases, I remember thirty- 

eight—all of them happy 

ones,” wrote a well known 

- author. I put down the mag- 

azine article that I was reading and 
my mind skipped back over the forty; 
odd Christmases I'd had. Could I re- 
member all but five? Certainly not. 
Neither, I felt sure, could the other 
members of our family remember all 
but five of those they had celebrated. 

Even the few Christmases that are 
remembered—I wonder—are they re- 
membered happily? There is Jed—my 
oldest. Christmas last year to him 
meant the receipt of fifteen or twenty 
Christmas cards from people he had 
failed to remember. Instead of being 
glad of the remembrance, Jed felt only 
chagrin to think he had been less 
thoughtful than they. The other eve- 
ning, I noticed Jed making out his list 
of Christmas cards and he was taking 
it from the pile of last year’s Christ- 
mas cards. I wonder if that isn’t the 
way the term “exchanging Christmas 
cards” came into use. 

Last year I shopped for father and 
the boys. It wasn’t difficult, because 
I knew the most logical thing my hus- 
band could give to his brother Joe was 
a box of cigars. I knew the feminine 
type of thing the aunts and the cous- 
ins would want, and so I shouldered 
that responsibility too for my men 
folks. But last year I vowed it was 
my last time when Florence looked up 
from her package of cosmetics and 
said to my younger son, “Thanks, 
Bob! How did you ever guess the 
kind I use?” and Bob said, “Hold ’er 
up! Let’s see what I gave you!” I 
felt rather like a thief who had taken 
all of Bob’s fun out of the giving. 

All in all, as I think over those past 
Christmases, I’ve a feeling that each 
year they come to mean a little less to 
my family both in “giving” and, in 
“getting.” Small wonder, then, when 
I finished reading the magazine arti- 
cle, that I felt an intense desire to 
make this Christmas a “remembered” 
Christmas in my own family. 

First of all, I decided that Christ- 
mas, to be a “remembered” Christ- 
mas, must be an “all-together” Christ- 
mas—a Christmas with not one mem- 
ber of the family missing. What. child 
doesn’t remember Christmas at Grand- 
ma’s house? And what grown-up does 
not enjoy Christmas the more for hav- 
ing the children around? 

Once assured of having the family 
all together for Christmas eve, my 
next problem was planning the tree. 
No ready made tree was going two suf- 
fice this year. It had to be a real 
tree, a large tree, and a tree with 

~ home-made trimmings. Early this fall 

I sent letters out to the clan asking 
that each child save tin foil paper. 
Then just this week I sent a paper 
cut-out of a Christmas tree with this 
invitation written in green ink: 


“Aunt Bmily’s going 
To have the tree, 

‘So bring a long string 
Of popcorn,’ says she.” 


When the clan arrives, I’m going to 
appoint one grown-up captain, with 
sub-captains from among the children. 
Y'm going to let them decorate the tree 
themselves. I'll have a big pan of 
walnuts, each nut with string tied 
around ready for the tin foil coating 
before it is tied onto the tree. The 
tree is going to be all silver and white 
and I know it will be a beautiful tree. 
I have that much faith in the children. 
I’ve asked all the grown-ups to bring 
flashlights. There are going to be a 
lot since our family is rather addicted 
to flashlights. These are going into 








The “Remembered” Christmas 








little red crepe paper boxes at the 
base of the tree and are going to flood 
the tree from below with light. 

A Christmas without candles—that 
wouldn’t be Christmas, would it? So 
I’m planning to have a little row of 
candles placed high around the room 
on the plate rail where they won’t be 
bumped into. 

The nicest thing about this year’s 
Christmas is the way the clan has 
fallen in with my plan to make it a re- 
membered Christmas. Brother Jim’s 
wife suggests that we make supper a 
paper plate party. Always before we 
have made so much of Christmas food 
—usually two enormous dinners, one 


But to get back to Christmas eve. 
When I think back over the things I 
remember most. about Christmas, I 
think it divides into just three things: 
the joy of giving, the joy of planning 
and the joy of doing. Our Christmas 
presents this year are, of necessity, 
going to be small gifts. Yet each 
member of my family is having quite a 
bit of fun juggling with his list. We 
are making a game of it—trying to 
find out what the other members of 
the family want. Because the entire 
family has caught the spirit of the 
thing we each are going around as 
mum as clams about our own wants— 
not breathing a word of anything we 





Make We Merry 


Make we merry, both more and less, 
For now is the time of Christémas! 


Let no man come into this hall, 
Groom, page, nor yet marshall, 


But that some sport be bright withal, 
For now is the time of Christémas! 


If that he says he can not sing, 

Some other sport then let him bring, 
That it may please at this feasting, 
For now is the time of Christémas! 


If he say he can nought do, 

Then for my love ask him no mo’, 
But to the stocks then let him go, 
For now is the time of Christémas! 


Christmas eve and one Christmas day, 
the end of the Christmas season 
found the hostess utterly worn out, the 
house in a mess, and the cupboards 
full of left over Christmas foods. It 
is too bad, isn’t it, to come thru the 
Christmas season so worn out, that 
you don’t care whether there is an- 
other Christmas or not? Besides chang- 
ing our Christmas eve dinner to a 
paper plate supper, we're also simpli- 
fying our Christmas dinner this year. 
We are having it at Cousin Jen’s house 
and each of the family is bringing in 
one special dish. Brother Jim’s are 
taking a freezer of cream, Lucy is go- 
ing to take the fruit cocktail for the 
first course, and I’m taking hot mince 
pies ready for the ice cream topping. 
That will lighten the burden of the 
Christmas dinner quite a bit for 
Cousin Jen and I think we'll all enjoy 
it more. 





think might give the other fellow a 
clue. I saw Bob scouting around in 
sister’s room the other day and I 
doubt not but what he will come forth 
with some very thoughtful and appro- 
priate gift for her. 

Our families have fallen into the 
habit of drawing names for gifts and 
spending our “all” on the one gift. 
This year we’ve changed back to the 
old method of remembering each with 
some gift, no matter how small. What 
does it matter if small daughter does 
give you a string of red beads she’d 
love to keep herself? Or that father 
gets you five yards of atrocious ma- 
terial for a dress (my husband truly 
did once). 

Instead of keeping all of the plans 
to myself and wanting to surprise the 
entire family, I’m letting each mem- 
ber of the family in on some 
part of the Christmas plans. For 


instance, all of the grandchildren 
are planning a surprise for Grandma. 
Some time during the evening they 
are going to don their coats and caps 
and slip out-of-doors to sing Christ- 
mas carols all for Grandma’s benefit. 
I know Grandma is going to love it and 
the children are going to love doing 
it. We are not going to have the car- 
ols until the Christmas tree is all over 
with, and then perhaps the children 
will want to stay out for awhile if it’s 
a nice evening. Christmas to me has 
always been an out-of-door affair with 
its stories of shepherds, stars, the 
bright blue sky, and caroling voices 
in the crisp, cold air. 

Some time during the evening we 
are going to have a little Christmas 
roll call with a discussion of Christ- 
mas customs in other countries and I 
doubt. not but what in the course of 
the roll call we'll discover that. most 
of our customs were transplanted from 
Europe. There’s sure to be some one 
in the group of children who has dis- 
covered that our traditional tree comes 
from Germany, that our Santa Claus 
myth had its beginning in Holland, 
that our Christmas stocking story de- 
veloped in Belgium wr France, and 
that the happy custom of giving a 
“Merry Christmas” greeting developed 
in England along with the yule log. I 
wonder sometimes why we try to add 
new ideas and customs to the already 
full store of old ones that has come 
to us from as far back as pagan 
history. 

Of course, we are going to have a 
Santa Claus. There are no children 
now in our group who continue to be- 
lieve in the old Santa Claus myth, yet 
all of us enjoy his jolly, round, red 
face and his full to overflowing pack. 
I've a huge pack all ready and waiting 
out in the hall and as members of the 
clan arrive they are going to drop 
their gifts into the pack all marked 
and wrapped (and this year the boys 
in my family are wrapping and tying 
their own gifts). 

And now—only four more days to 
wait. Who says Christmas belongs 
only to the children? Not I. It’s a 
family day. I find I’m as filled with 
that tingly expectant feeling as my 
smallest. Will it be a “remembered” 
Christmas to my _  family—remem- 
bered as a happy day, a gala day anda 
sacred day? If it is, then my plans 
will have been successful and this will 
become my most “remembered” 
Christmas.—Emily Blake. 


Christmas Carols 


HE custom of singing carols at 

Christmas time is centuries old. 
And there are carols, too, for nearly 
every religious day of significance 
thruout the year. The carols are sim- 
ple in word and music. They seem to 
spring spontaneously from some reli- 
gious impulse and are joyful, popular 
and modern. The word carol originally 
meant. to dance in a circle, but time 
has changed the concept as the carols 
have been pussed from mouth to 
mouth and we now think of them in 
connection with group singing espe 
cially at Christmas time. If accom 
panied at all the carols are most beau 
tiful with the simple wind instruments. 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting, light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


Christmas without some such cardl 
wouldn’t be Christmas at all, would it? 
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Christmas Dinner Accompaniments 


What's Sauce for the Gander Need Not Be Sauce for All Fowls 


UST a few more flips of the 

sheets on the calendar pad 

and then—December 25 in red 

letters! But these last few 

days are busy days—tissue 

paper, tinsel cord days, days of savory 

odors and last minute careful kitchen 

plans. By this time the Christmas 

fowl has been chosen for the dinner 

menu but these last days are filled 

with such questions as: what stuffing? 
what for dessert? 

In olden times our Christmas dinner 
menus didn’t require the careful sub- 
tle planning that they do now-a-days 
because the old time dinner table was 
laden with everything rather than a 
selected few things. Then, if we 
wished, we chose our menu from a 
table loaded with a medley of strong 
flavors—sauerkraut, cranberries, 
spiced pickles, minced pie and an ar- 
tay of jams and jellies. Now, we have 
to decide just what sauce we are to 
use for the goose (or whatever the 
Christmas fowl is to be), remembering 
that ‘“‘what’s sauce for the goose” need 
not always be sauce for other Christ- 
mas fowls. 

If you're serving turkey, the best ac- 
companiment that I know is spiced 
stuffed apples. The stuffing, of course, 
is of raisins and cranberries, sweet- 
ened to taste and topped, a few min- 
utes before taking from the oven, with 
a fat, plump marshmallow. Choose 
ted apples for the baking and if you'd 
have your table seem really festive, 
Serve your turkey on a large platter 
surrounded with these cranberry 
stuffed apples. They’re delicious and 
they make an especially attractive 
platter. 

A turkey stuffing that I think is 
fully as delicious is made by using two 
Parts of sliced onions to one of bread 
crumbs. The onion flavor is strong 
but it seems to belong specifically to 
the turkey. To every quart of bread 
tfumb and onion mixture add one- 
fourth cup of melted butter, a tea- 
§8poon of salt, a teaspoon of chopped 
Parsley and one-fourth teaspoon of 
Poultry seasoning. Partially cook the 
heart, liver and gizzard. Chop fine 
and save the liquid from the giblets to 
Moisten the stuffing. 

Some folks can’t get away from the 
Idea of having a celery stuffing for 
their Christmas fowl. To vary the 
flavor of the celery stuffing add diced 
apples and a few raisins to your 
Tecipe. 

' Perhaps you are one of those fortu- 
Mate canners who succeeded in cold 
Packing tomatoes, processing them 


just long enough for them to retain 
their whole shape. If you’ve some of 
these whole tomatoes on your shelves 
of canned goods, then by all means 
plan a stuffed tomato salad. They are 
good stuffed with shredded cabbage 
and pineapple mixed with a dressing 
made from fruit juices. If you find 
the cabbage flavor just a bit too 
strong, try shredded celery cabbage— 
a slightly newer leafy vegetable that 
we find on the market now. Perhaps 
some of you were fortunate enough to 
raise some in your own garden. 

With the turkey menu, I’m suggest- 
ing plum pudding because Christmas 
and plum pudding seem to go hand in 
hand and turkey belongs with the two 
to complete the triad. The recipe is 
as follows: 


1 cup flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
y% teaspoon salt 


% cup sugar 

\% teaspoon each cinnamon, cloves, 
ginger and nutmeg 

1 to 1% cups bread crumbs 

1 cup chopped dates 

1 cup seeded raisins 


1 cup candied orange, lemon and 
citron 

% cup nut meats 

1 cup suet, chopped 

1 cup molasses 

2 eggs 

1 cup fruit juice or melted jelly 





Goose, Turkey or Duck? 
MENU I 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Prune Stuffing 


Scalloped Corn Baked Tomatoes 
Orange and Onion Salad 


Goose 


Cranberry Roll Coffee 
MENU II 
Riced Potatoes Turkey 


Spiced Stuffed Apples 
Glazed Carrots String Beans 
Stuffed Tomato Salad 


Plum Pudding Coffee 
MENU III 
Mashed Potatoes Duck 


Sauerkraut Dressing 
Chopped Buttered Beets 
Creamed Peas in Pattie Shells 
Shredded Celery Cabbage 
Marshmallow Whip Fruit Cake 
Coffee 











Sift the flour, the spices and the 
baking powder. Mix the suet and the 
flour mixture, add the bread crumbs, 


then the eggs, molasses, fruit juice, 
and finally the chopped fruit. Stir 
well. Grease a pan with a tight cover. 
Pour the mixture into the greased pan. 
Place in a steamer and steam slowly 
for about six hours, depending upon 
the size of the pan in which you are 
steaming the pudding. This recipe 
serves twelve people. It improves 
slightly with age and may be reheated 
to serve a second time if one wishes. 

Altho turkey is the 
chosen fowl for 
Christmas, there is 
no reason whatever 
for our not having 
goose or some other 
type of bird if we 
prefer. If you de- 
cide to use roast 
goose, try a prune 
stuffing. For this 
recipe add for every 
one cup of bread crumbs, one-half cup 
of cooked prunes, seeded. I think you 
will like the flavor. It is quite deli- 
cious with goose. 

Then a vegetable accompaniment 
that I’m sure you'll like with goose, is 
baked tomatoes. They are made by 
adding a small chopped green pepper 
and a small onion to a can of toma- 
toes. Alternate the layers with bread 
crumbs and bake in a medium oven 
for twenty minutes. When done pour 
medium cream sauce over the top and 
serve at once. 

A fruit salad course that is unusual 
in flavor and quite delicious is a com- 
bination of sectioned grapefruit, 
oranges, tokay grapes and diced onion. 
Use about a teaspoon of finely diced 
onion to each plate of fruit salad. In 
making the fruit salad dressing try 
substituting lemon or orange juice for 
the usual acid to be combined with 
the oil. 

If you like the chestnut flavor, peel 
and boil until tender one-half pound 
of these nuts with one stalk of celery, 
a bit of mace, and a small bay leaf. 
Add one-half the amount of celery and 
chopped apple as you have chestnuts 
and serve on minced lettuce leaf. 

When you're having but a small din- 
ner party, you will find that stuffing 
the goose with chestnuts which have 
been hulled and sauted in butter until 
a golden brown, adds an individual 
flavor to the fowl that no other stuff- 
ing can accomplish. 

I’ve avoided cranberry recipes in- 
tentionally because I want to tell you 
of a dessert made with cranberries 
that is Christmassy and good. It is 
called “cranberry roll” and is really 





easier to make than pie. Make a dough 
of any pastry recipe, adding sugar to 
sweeten it. Roll as for a jelly roll, 
spread with cranberries, butter, and 
sugar to taste, roll and bake until 
brown. Slice and serve with a layer 
of cranberry jelly and a spoonful of 
whipped cream. Could you think of 
anything more delicious? 

And now—trimmings for the duck! 
The very first dressing that I want to 
suggest for the duck 
is sauerkraut. Twen- 
ty minutes before 
serving the duck, re- 
move the fowl from 
the oven and cover 
with a layer of 
drained sauerkraut 
to which has been 
added two table- 
spoons of melted 
butter. Put. the 
kraut-covered fowl back into the oven 
and bake until the fowl is delicately 
browned. 

If the sauerkraut dressing does not 
appeal to you, try a stuffing of raisins. 
Two cups of dried bread crumbs, one- 
half cup of seeded raisins, one-half 
cup of chopped nut meats, dash of pep- 
per, one teaspoon of salt, one-half tea- 
spoon of poultry seasoning, dash of 
mace, one-fourth cup of butter or 
chicken fat, and one-third cup of hot 
milk or chicken broth. 

When making this stuffing, remem- 
ber that the amount of liquid used de- 
pends always on the dryness of the 
bread. Do not crumb the bread when 
making the dressing. Small one-half 
inch cubes of bread are usually best, 
I like to use some whole wheat bread 
for the dressing or a bit of the crust 
so that it is ne quite so colorless. 

As for salad, beets and apples diced 
and marinated in salad dressing and 
arranged around a mound of cottage 
cheese is quite effective, especially if 
you add a sprig of parsley to the top 
of the cheese. I am very fond, too, of 
string beans and beets combined and 
they are especially attractive for color 
on the Christmas dinner table. 

And now, with such a variety of veg- 
etables and fruit to choose from for 
our family Christmas dinner, surely we 
can select a sauce for the goose that 
will have its own individuality for that 
fine bird, or be able to choose a stuff- 
ing and accompaniment for some other 
Christmas fowl that is just as individ- 
ual. Let’s plan for a different type of 
menu this year than the usual old time 
oyster dressing, cranberry sauce, g00se 
or turkey dinner—for once anyway. 
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Neat, compact, remarkable tone quay. Operate 
on both battery and electric set 


ONLY $9.50 nating advertised 
SENIOR CONE 


sP ER 
Qualit built. Beauti- 
fully design The sen- 


heard. Volume and tone 
unsurpassed. 
comes = moeueric 


A typical "Boncchorde 
Speaker, beautiful in de 
sign, unusual i+ vauality, 
remarkable tonal repro- 
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MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

SEND TODAY 
Sheek Boney Or- 
der—-C. O. 
Senior Con f ] 
Senior Magnetic 
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| Mothers, Mix This 
| At Home for 
a Bad Cough 











You'll be pleasantly surprised when 
you make up this simple home mixture 
and try it for a distressing cough or 
chest cold. It takes but a moment 
to mix and costs little, but it can be 
depended upon to give quick and last- 
ing relief. 

Get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. Pour this into a pint bottle; 

* then fill it with plain granulated sugar 
syrup or strained honey. The full pint 
thus made costs no more than a small 
bottle of ready-made medicine, yet it is 
much more effective. It is pure, kéeps 
perfectly and children love its pleasant 
taste. 

This simple remedy has a remarkable 

a three-fold action. It goes right to the 
seat of trouble, loosens the germ-laden 
phlegm, and soothes away the inflam- 
mation. Part of the medicine is ab- 
sorbed into the blood, where it acts 
directly upon the bronchial tubes and 
thus helps inwardly to throw off the 
whole trouble with surprising ease. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated com- 
pound of genuine Norway Pine, con- 

taining the active agent of creosote, in 

a refined, palatable form, and known 

as one of the greatest healing agents 
for severe coughs, chest colds and bron- 
chial troubles. 

Do not accept a substitute for Pinex. 

It is guaranteed to give prompt relief 

or money refunded. 


“QUICK-ON’’ Tire Chains 
and Mud Hooks 


will get you out. Lady can 
apply them even after mired in 
mud or snow—no jack or tools 
need: Convert into mud- 
Sees, wie 
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Good Christmas Goodies 


(From Cookery Corner) 








Date Pie 


If you would have a delicious pie 
that is different for your Christmas 
dinner, try an open crust custard date 
pie. The flavor is very unusual. My 
recipe calls for: 


1 cup seeded dates 
2 cups milk 

3 eggs 

% cup sugar 

Dash of salt 

Y% teaspoon nutmeg 


Stew the dates a short time in a 
small amount of water. Beat the eggs 
and add the sugar, salt, milk and 
spice. When cool, add the dates. Line 
a pie tin with pastry and fill the crust 
with the mixture. If more milk is nec- 
essary to fill the pan it may be added. 
Start baking in a hot oven but reduce 
the temperature to slow or medium. 
Be very careful not to overbake the 
custard.—Mrs. J. C. Thomas, Linn 
County, Iowa. 


Cranberry Ice 


1% pints cranberries 
2 cups sugar 
% of a lemon 
% cup cream 


Boil the cranberries in three cups of 
water. When soft, strain to remove 
the berries. Add the sugar to the juice 
and cook together until the mixture 
boils. Cool. Add the lemon juice and 
freeze. When partially frozen so that 
it. makes a stiff mold, stir in the cream 
and finish freezing. Serve with the 
dinner course.—Alma Wright, Mills 
County, Iowa. 


Anise Cookies 


Christmas wouldn't be Christmas in 
our family without some of these de- 
licious little round, hard anise cookies. 
My recipe calls for: 


3 eggs 

1 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon anise seed 

2 cups flour 

1% teaspoons baking powder 


Beat the eggs until light. Add the 
sugar and the flour in which the bak- 
ing powder has been sifted. Add the 
anise seed, finely powdered. Beat for 
three minutes. Drop in small half 
teaspoonful quantities on well greased 
cookie sheets. Set aside eight or ten 
hours so the anise drops may dry. 
Bake in a moderate oven. These make 
delicious fillers for the candy box.— 
Mrs. J. C. L., Wayne County, Iowa. 


Christmas Fruit Pudding 


1 cup dark brown sugar 

1 cup butter 

1 cup raw carrots put 
chopper 

cup raw potato, grated 

cup chopped raisins 
cup chopped dates 

+ cup figs, chopped 

4 cup ec andie d citron 

+ cup candied orange 

1% cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 tablespoon warm water 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon allspice 

1 teaspoon cloves 


thru food 
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Cream the butter and the sugar. 
Add the raw vegetables and the milk. 
Add the chopped fruit, then the flour 
and finally the soda dissolved in a ta- 
blespoon of warm water. 

This recipe makes enough pudding 
to serve twelve people. It keeps very 
nicely. It should be steamed from 
four to six hours. If placed in one 


large container a longer time is nec- 


essary. I usually use two medium 
sized ~baking powder cans, well 
greased. In steaming, place a brick or 


iron in the bottom of any kettle that 
will cover up tightly. Put enough wa- 
ter in the bottom to come up to the 
edge of the brick but not to cover the 
can. Recently, I have added a water- 
less cooker to my kitchen utensils so 
am finding my Christmas pudding this 
year a simple matter.—Clara Schuartz, 
Lenawee County, Michigan. 
> 
Kitchen Klatter 

EAR SUE: Such a long, newsy 

letter from you! We are so sorry 
you can’t be with us Christmas, but if 
Ben can not find anyone to do the 
chores, of course he can not leave, and 
I can just picture you coming without 
him. I am sending your box today 
and hope it gets to you in good shape. 
Lucille made the box of candy and 
Dorothy stuffed the dates. You will 
find some of the white fruit cake, too. 
It doesn’t taste as good as mother’s 
used to for some reason. 

My! but it is strange how very good 
the children get just before Christ- 
mas, isn’t it? They can hardly wait 
for the tree to be decorated. In some 
homes it is the custom for the tree to 
be a complete surprise, not being seen 
by the children until Christmas morn- 
ing; but at our house the children 
look forward to the evening, two or 
three days before Christmas, when 
daddy brings in the tree. All of us, 
from Donald Paul up, help trim it. 
And how thrilled we are when some 
one snaps on the light and the tree 
“comes to life,” as Frederick said one 
year. It isn’t the costly gifts that 
make Christmas a happy time, but. the 
wonderful love that finds its expres- 
sion in the home at that time: 

I am sorry about the white spots 
on your table, Sue. If you will rub 
them with a little camphor and then 
with sweet oil, I am sure it will bring 
the color back. Furniture in the din- 
ing room gets so much wear and tear, 
doesn’t it? You should see the cre- 
tonne jackets I have on my dining 
room chairs. They are upholstered in 
mohair and were getting soiled, so I 
made a slip-over for the backs and 
tied neat little covers over the seats, 
and the pretty, bright colors add to 
the cheerfulness of the room this win- 
ter. | wish I had put them on when 
the furniture was new. 

My neighbor just came in the back 
door so I will tell you a hasty goodbye. 
Wishing you all a very merry Christ- 


mas, Leanna. 
> 
Gather "Round the Tree 
HE child living in the country has 
a distinct advantage over the city 
child when Christmas time comes. Not 
only do the possibilities of a sumptu- 
ous dinner enter into the matter, but 
the country child may select his own 
tree, perhaps help cut it down and 
take it home. 

Since the tree is essentially for the 
children it is only fair to let them 
decorate it. Every one ought to have 
a “say so” about where the red-coated 
Santa will go, and if the blue lantern 
doesn’t look better on the right side 
of the tree. Before beginning to dec- 
orate the tree, shake it free of nee- 
dles. Unless a patent tree holder is 






















possible, a wooden pail filled with 
sand or dirt and weighted with a brick 
or two is excellent for a base. Did 
you know that if you were quite lib- 
eral with water on the base of the tree 
the needles would look bright and 
hang on tighter? But it takes a great 
deal of water to keep the tree bright! 

Of course, the base of the tree will 
be wrapped with a piece of muslin 
sheeting and artificial snow sprinkled 
over it. Since cranberries are more 
expensive nowadays than when we 
grownups were young, they are not 
much in favor as a tree decoration. 
Popcorn strings—lovely, flaky and 
white, are much nicer! 

Each year finds new ornaments to 
use on the tree. It seems almost ex- 
travagant to purchase more than two 
or three new ones a year. If taken 
care of, these should last for several 
years. A tree should not be hung with 
just. anything. Nor should too many 
ornaments be used. Candy, wrapped 
in bright foil or tissue will please the 
younger children. 

And let’s not forget the star at the 
top! We used to make ours of buck- 
ram and tinsel, but there are many 
inexpensive ones available now. 

Since we had no fireplace at home 
mother always purchased a crepe pic- 
ture of Santa filling stockings before 
the fireplace. This hung on the din- 
ing room wall where we draped our 
hose hopefully over a chairback. 

Wreaths in windows, paper bells in 
doorways, and many cheerful faces in 
the house combine to make Christmas 
a wonderful time of year!—M. M. 


Seeing Chicago the Four-H 
Club Way 


(Continued from page 6) 


Stevens. Graceful and dainty she lift- 
ed each slender foot in perfect time to 
the music and showed us everything 
in dance steps from an old fashioned 
waltz to a modern jazz ditty. She 
obeyed like a child (perhaps better), 
lying down, sitting, rolling over, and 
doing clever poses at a mere word 
from her master. 

During the week a great many con- 
tests took place among the girls. One 
of the most interesting was the cloth- 
ing demonstration contest in which 
ten states entered. The winning team 
is to spend three weeks in Europe dur- 
ing next summer. First place went to 
the team from the state of Illinois. 
Mahaska county’s team represented 
lowa in the contest. 

Two other big contests of the week 
were the style show and the health 
contest. Hope Hadley, of Wright 
county, won honorable mention in the 
health contest for Iowa. Inez Steph- 
enson, Page county, Iowa, represented 
us in the style show. Both girls were 
given their trips to the conference by 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead. Illinois scored again by win- 
ning the style show, while Florence 
Smock, of. Florida, was named as 
health champion. 

Blanche Rosa, of Winneshiek coun- 
ty, brought home the blue ribbon for 
Towa thru her exhibit of old walnut. 

Thursday forenoon of the last bik 
day was spent going thru the plant of 
the International Harvester Company. 
Here we saw metal ore become first @ 
molten mass, then take on definite 
shape in the molds. The most inter- 
esting process of the day that we saw 
was the making and assembling of the 
parts of a tractor. The group watched 
each part. take shape, following each 
process thru until the tractor stood 
before them, a finished product. The 
entire group were guests at this plant 
for luncheon. Thursday afternoon was 
spent by a part of the group in Lin- 
coln Park or in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. After the last banquet Thurs- 
day evening the group broke up and 4 
great many of us started for home. 

What matter tho we were tired 
when the week ended? With a week 


packed full of memories such as this _ 
one was, no one would ever regret se& 


ing Chicago the Four-H Club way. 
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Chicago’s Ten-Ringed Circus 


Looking Over the Exhibits at the International 


By Guy Bush 


HE International Livestock 
Exposition is something 
more than a livestock, hay and 
grain show. It might be called 
the Annual Convention of Ani- 
mal husbandry. 

Forty different. national organiza- 
tions who promote the activities con- 
nected with livestock production hold 
their annual meetings during the live- 
steck exposition. If you can visualize 
the meeting of forty organizations, the 
judging contests among college stu- 
dents and Four-H Club members, the 
various activities of hundreds. of 
Four-H Club members, such as trips 
to industrial plants and banquets, the 
placing of a hundred or more carloads 
of fat steers, hogs and sheep, the plac- 
ing of the various classes of twenty- 


husbandry work, belong to this asso- 
ciation. We attended this meeting 
both days and tc us it was one of the 
many high spots of the week. It is at 
this meeting that the newer things 
that deal with production, feeding and 
judging of livestock, that have been 
found by research and experience, are 
presented and discussed. Even this 
meeting was so large that it was nec- 
essary to divide the membership into 
divisions so that the many important 
papers could be presented. 

Monday found us ready for the 
show, for this is the day that judging 
starts in many of the divisions. We 
were advised to take the elevated, a 
street car system placed on a continu- 
ous bridge above the city streets. A 
dime admitted us to the tracks and we 











Champion two-year-old Hereford steers from Towa, 


nine breeds of livestock as well as sev- 
crossbred and fat classes in the 
show ring, the placing of hundreds of 
samples of hay and grain, several live- 
stock sales and a horse show, you 
have a bird's-eye view of what actually 
happened in less than a week at the 
International Livestock Exposition. 

It is little wonder, with so much to 
see and hear that every visitor comes 
away with a different. story. The best 
we can do is to tell you what we saw 
and what interested us. The first two 
days of the show, Friday and Satur- 
dav, the American Society of Animal 
Production held its meeting. Nearly 
every collece professor and extension 
worker in the animal husbandry de- 
partment of the agricultural colleges 
of the United States, as many 
others who are interested in animal 


er il 


as well 


shown by Foster Brothers. 


boarded the car. You don't realize 
how big Chicago is until you. start 
some place like the stockyards, where 


the show is situated. We worried con- 
siderably about. where to get off until 
a kindly soul, noting our anxiety, ad- 
vised us that we should get off the 
next stop after he did. 

The International is housed in not 
one building but many. They 
connected that visitors may pass from 
one to the other without going out- 
side. Club steers, fat barrows, and 
car lots were being judged and we di- 
vided our time among these three ac- 
tivities. In the car lot steer division, 

P. Hall, of Mechanicsburg, won with 
a load of Angus for the tenth time. 
We were pleased to see Foster Broth- 
Earlham, lowa, take first and 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Deacon’s grand champion Shorthorn bull, 








A 
New D 


ay Dawned 


for the Planter 


Every planter who has used Gator- 
Hide KNOWS that every claim made 


| ya all over the country 
have come hundreds of 
letters proclaiming the 
MIRACLE of Gator-Hide... 
stories of increased crops 
... Of EARLIER crops... of 
back-breaking labor saved. 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
has proved that it produces 
bigger, better, EARLIER 
crops with LESS WORK! 


for it was based upon FACTS! 


Plan to use Gator-Hide 
this year. Let it conserve 
your effort, protect your 
crop investment, get you 
better prices in earlier 
markets. 


If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, write us direct — 
but by all means try your 
dealer first. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. FF 1 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 





Substantial discounts on orders of 
Canadian prices slightly 





RETAIL PRICES 


| Type Width Length Sq.Ft. Per Roll 
Af light 18in. 900 ft. 1350 $3.50 
A\weight/ 36in. 900 ft. 2700 7.00 
B ( heavy ) 18in. 450 ft. 675 3.50 
B\weight/ 36in. 450 ft. 1350 7.00 





30 rolls or more 


higher 
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My dealer ia 


-HipeE 


})Paper 


My name 





2d Ed We BAY RY ee RR A A ye em 
International Paper Co., 
Dept. py 1, 100 East 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
Please send your booklet, 

, and tell me where I can secure a supply of 

Gator-Hide Mulch Paper tn th.s territory. 


My address.............. 


when“The Miracle of Mulch Paper” came 





Two strawberry plants of the 

same age —but only one af them 

was planted THROUGH 
- Hide. 


This paper is licensed for use in the 


patents of Charles F'. Eckhart. the in~ 
ventor of mulch paper, which are 
owned by the International Paper Co. 


Mulch Paper Division 


“*The Miracle of Mulch 











Sandwich No. 1 


Run to fullcapacity with a 


Box Elevator, Swivel 
Stacker and Suction Fan 
of any length. Shells 











10 H.P. engine or small tractor. 
Comes complete with long 
Main Feeder, Tilting Wagon 


clean from the cob, cleans the 
shelled corn perfectly. The price is attractive. See your dealer or write us 
at the Factory or Branch House. 


We also build many other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers, 
rain Elevators 


0 Cylinder Type 


good 


ob 
, Drags 
corn 


, Gasoline Engines, etc. 


Branches: 


| A New Steel Corn Sheller 






Write today for 
catalogues and prices on our Farm Elevators and Corn Shellers. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., Sandwich, Ill. | 


Capacity 175 to 250 
Bushels Per Hour 


For 
Individual 
and Custom 
Shelling 











Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo.; Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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tury of exclusive silo experience, Over 
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Lay outa 
DEFINITE 
FARM PLAN 


im sixteen states 
contributed the 
pscesiet Sor chi 
resting, illus- 
trated book on “Farm Planning”. Shows 
successful farm plans, proper crop rota- 
tion, value of legumes. Proves marketing 
crops on the hoof es more money. Use 
is book asa guide to start a definite Farm 
no, @ little at a time, and in a few short 
years have your entire place fenced stock- 
tight so you can use stock to pick up corn 
missed in husking; clean up down grain; 
% down crops; clean out weeds with 
A pasture in any field; send crops 
fou® Be waste to market on the hoof an 
eep the fertilizer at home. Use these 
to plat a new Farm Plan. 


“RED BRAND” Fence will help you. 
“Galvannealing” (patented) welds on an 
extra heavy rust-resisting zinc coating. 
Copper in the steel adds many more years 

f wear. “RED BRAND” costs less by last- 
ng longer. Ack your dealer for this Farm 
la: k a to ow you “RED 


n 
RAND” Fence. 
BEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 








Hotel Montrose 


In Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


300 Rooms, 250 Baths 
$1.50 to $3.50 


Hotel Tallcorn 


In Marshalltown, Iowa 


150 Rooms, 125 Baths 
$1.50 to $3.50 


Hotel Martin 


‘ In Sioux City, Iowa 


350 Rooms, 300 Baths 
$1.75 to” $3.50 


Hotel Chieftain 


In Council Bluffs, Iowa 


: 175 Rooms, 125 Baths 
$1.50 to $3.50 


Operated by Eppley Hotels Co. 
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CHAPTER XXIV—Continued 
ae OYA alone. They laughed 
at her, but she wouldn’t 
give up. I never saw anybody 
so stubborn. There’s some- 
thing splendid in her. She 
didn’t care what any of us thought. 
The one thing in her mind was that 
she was going to save you. So Mr. 
Bleyer had to get up from dinner and 
find out from the maps where that 
pipe went. He traced it to the old 
west shaft of the Golden Nugget.” 

“And what did you think?” he asked, 
watching her steadily. 

“TI admired her pluck tremendously.” 

“Did Verinder—and Bleyer — and 
Lady Farquhar?” 

“How do I know’ what they 
thought?” flamed the girl. “If Mr. 
Verinder is cad enough——” She 
stopped, recalling certain obligations 
she was under to that gentleman. 

“Why did she do it?” 

She flashed a look of feminine scorn 
at him. “You’ll have to ask Moya that 
—if you want to know.” 

He nodded his head slowly. 
just what I’m going to do.” 

“You’ll have more time to talk with 
her—now that Joyce is engaged and 
daren’t flirt with you,” his cousin sug- 
gested maliciously. 

Tho he tried to carry this off with 
a laugh, the color mounted to his face. 
“I’ve been several kinds of an idiot in 
my time.” 

“Don’t you dare try any nonsense 
with Moya,” her friend cried, a little 
fiercely. 

“No,” he agreed. 

“She’s not Joyce.” 

He had an answer for that. “I'd 
marry her tomorrow if she’d take me.” 

“You mean you... ?” 

“Yes. From the first day I met her 
And I didn’t know it till I -was 
down in that hell-hole. Shall I tell you 
something?” He put his arms on the 
table and leaned toward her with shin- 
ing eyes.’ “She was with me down 
there most of the time. Any time I 
stopped to listen, I could hear her 
whisper courage in that low, sweet 
voice of hers.” 

“You know about her and Ned?” 

“Yes,” 

“He’s a better man 
Jack.” 

oven,” 

“But you won’t let him have her.” 

“No, by God, not unless she loves 
him.” 

“She would have loved him if it 
hadn’t been for you.” 

“You mean she loves me?” 

“She won’t marry you. She can’t.” 

“Why not? Because I don’t belong 
to her social set?” 

“No. That would be reason enough 
for Joyce or me, but I don’t think it 
would stop Moya.” 

“You mean—high-grading?” 

“Tcl; 

Joyce interrupted any further con- 
fidences by making her usual late ap- 
pearance for breakfast. At sight of 
Kilmeny, her eyes brightened. Life 
always became more interesting for 
her when a possible man was present. 
Instantly she came forward with a 
touch of reluctant eagerness that was 
very effective. 

“I’m glad to see you up again—so 
glad, Mr. Kilmeny.” 

In the pretty breakfast gown which 
displayed her soft curves and the ripe 
roundness of throat and arm, she made 
a picture wholly charming. If Jack 
was overpowered, he gave no sign 
of it. 

“Glad to meet you, Miss Seldon.” 

Her eyes rained sweet pity on him, a 
tenderness potent enough to disturb 
the serenity of any young man not in 
armor. 

“We—we’ve been so worried about 
you.” 


“That’s 


than you are, 


He laughed, genially and without 
resentment. “Awfully good of you. 
Shall I ring for the waiter?” 

India rose. “I’m going riding with 
Ned and Moya,” she explained. 

Alone with the westerner, Joyce felt 
her blood begin to quicken. 

“Are you quite . .. recovered?” she 
asked. 

Their eyes met. In his there was a 
faint cynical smile of amusement. 

“Quite.” 

She understood the double meaning 
in his words. Her lashes fell to the 
soft cheeks, then lifted again. sa 
thought perhaps there might be... 
that you might still be...” 

He shook his head vigorously. “It 
was only a dream. I can laugh at it 
now—and at myself for taking it seri- 
ously.” 

Joyce bit her lip with vexation. 
There was something not quite decent 
in so prompt a recovery from her 
charms. He did not appear to hold 
even any resentment. 

Nor did he. Kilmeny had _ been 
brought too near the grim realities to 
hold any petty pique. He found this 
young woman still charming, but his 
admiration was tinctured with amuse- 
ment. No longer did his imagination 
play upon her personality. He focused 
it upon the girl who had fought for his 
life against the ridicule and the sus- 
picions of her friends. It was impos- 
sible for him to escape the allure of 
her fine sweet courage so gallantly ex- 
pressed in every look and motion. 

But Moya let him severely alone. 
Her pride was suffering because she 
had shown to all her little world too 
keen an interest in him. In her anxi- 


ety to repudiate any claim he might’ 


think she felt she had upon him, the 
girl was scornfully indifferent to his 
advances. Almost rudely she rejected 
his gratitude. 

“The man does not owe me any- 
thing. Can’t he see that honors are 
easy?” she said impatiently to Lady 
Farquhar. 

Jack Kilmeny was no quitter. He 
set that lean jaw of his and would not 
accept repulse. In four days now, the 
Farquhar party was going to leave 
10ldbanks, and he made the most of 
his time. 

By shrewd maneuvering, he ar- 
ranged an expedition to the Silent 
Sam mine. The property itself was of 
no particular interest. The attractive 
feature was a descent in ore buckets 
from the shaft-house, perched far up 
on the edge of a precipitous cliff, to 
the mill in the valley below. This was 
made by means of heavy cables to 
which the buckets were suspended. 
After Jack had explained how the men 
rode back and forth by this means be- 
tween the mill and the mine, India 
was seized with the inspiration he had 
hoped for. 

“Let’s go down in the buckets, dear 
people.” 

Lady Farquhar protested and was 
overruled by a chorus of votes. The 
miner assured her that it was entirely 
safe. Reluctantly, she gave permis- 
sion for her flock to make the trip if 
they desired. 

They rode on horseback to the mill. 
Jack paired with India, making no at- 
tempt to ride beside Moya, who 
brought up the rear with the captain. 
The westerner, answering the ques- 
tions of his cousin, was at his debo- 
nair best. Occasionally there drifted 
back to the couple in the rear frag- 
mentary snatches of his talk. He was 
telling of the time he had been a mule 
skinner in New Mexico, of how he had 
ridden mail near Deming, and of fron- 
tier days at Tombstone. Casual anec- 
dotes were sprinkled thru his explana- 
tions to liven them. He spoke in the 
slurring drawl of the southwest, which 
went so well with the brown lean face 
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beneath the pinched-in felt hat and 
the well-packed vigor of the man. 

After they had arrived at the mill, 
Jack quietly took charge of the dispo- 
sition of the party. Verinder and 
Joyce were sent up in the first bucket. 
When this was half-way up to the mine 
the cable stopped to let another couple 
enter a bucket. Joyce, fifty feet up in 
the air, waved her hand to those below. 

“You next, India,” ordered her 
cousin, 

The young woman stepped into the 
bucket. “I’m ’fraid,” she announced 
promptly. 

“No need to be. Captain, your turn.” 

The eyes of the two men met. Ned 
Kilmeny guessed instantly that the oth- 
er had arranged this so as to get a 
few minutes alone with Moya. He 
took a place beside his sister imme- 
diately, 

The cable did not stop again until 
the second pair of passengers had 
reached the mine. 

Moya, followed by Jack, stepped into 
the basket, which began to rise stead- 
ily as it moved across the valley. 

Kilmeny did not lose a minute. 

“Why don’t you let me see you 
alone? Why do you run away from 
me?” he demanded. 

Little patches of color burned be- 
neath the shadows of her eyes. A 
sound as of a distant surf began to 
beat in her ears. 

“What’nonsense! Why should I run 
from you?” she asked, meeting with 
difficulty the attack of his masterful 
gaze. 

“Because you’re afraid to let me tell 
you that I love you,” he charged. 

“Thought it was Joyce you... fan- 
cied,” she retorted quietly, her pulse 
hammering. 

“So it was. I fancied her. I love 
you. I’m asking you to marry me.” 

“You don’t have to ask me to marry 
you because you exaggerate the serv- 
ice I did you.” 

“T ask you because I love you.” 

“Thank you very much for the com- 
pliment. Sorry I must decline.” She 
cid not dare look at him. Her eyes 
were fixed on the mill far below. 

“Why must you—since you love me?” 

The telltale pink stained her cheeks. 
“You take that for granted, do you?” 

“It’s true, I believe. How can I make 
love to you as other men do? Lady 
Farquhar won’t let me see you alone— 
even if you were willing to give me a 
chance. In two days you are going 
out of my life. I must speak the truth 
... bluntly. I love you. It has been 
that way with me ever since you came 


into my life again, little Moya. But I 

was blind and didn’t see it till . . . till 

I was alone in the mine with death.” 
E ..» oi SOPry.” 


“That is not enough. I’m going to 
have the truth. You saved my life. 
What for? It is yours... if you will 
take it.” 

She looked straight at him. 
marry you.” 

“Why can’t you? 
you don’t love me?” 

In the full-charged silence that fol- 
lowed, a stifling emotion raced thru 
her blood. The excitement in her set 


“IT can’t 


Can you say that 


a pulse beating in her throat. Woman- 
like, she evaded the issue. 
“The cable has stopped. What has 


happened?” 

“Nothing has happened. It has 
stopped because I arranged with the 
engineer at the hoist to have if stop. 
When I give the signal, it will start 
again.” 

MBE 4:0 a 

He brushed aside her futile protest. 
“I'm going to have this out with you. 
Dare you tell me that you don’t love 
me, Moya?” 

He forced her to meet his eyes, and 
in that moment she felt weak and 
faint. The throb of passion beat tu- 
multnously against her will. 

“Please ... be generous. What will 
they think? Let us start,” she begged. 

“They will think something is wrong 
But it doesn’t 


It’s my last chance, and I’ll not give 


‘jt up. You've got to answer me.” 


. 


” 


The point where the bucket had 
stopped was a hundred feet above the 
ground below. She looked down, and 
shuddered. 

“It’s so far down .. . please.” 

“Then don’t look down. Look at me, 
Moya. It won’t take you a moment to 
answer me,” 

“I have, 
you.” 

“Tell me that you don’t love me and 
I’ll give the signal.” 

“3... GO 

“Look straight at me and say it.” 

She tried to look at him and repeat 
it, but her eyes betrayed the secret she 
was fighting to keep from him. The 
long lashes fell to the hot cheeks an 
instant too late. 

His hand found hers. “My little 
Irish wild rose, all sweetness and 
thorns,” he murmured. 

Above the tumult of her heart, she 
heard her voice say, as if it were that 
of a stranger, “It’s no use...I can’t 

.. Marry you.” 

“Because I’m a high-grader?” 

She nodded. 

“Do you think I’m worse than other 
men? Down in the bottom of your 
heart do you believe that?” 

She smiled wanly. “Other men are 
not ... making love to me.” 

“Am I nothing but a thief to you?” 

“T have told you that you are the 
man I... love. Isn’t that a good 
deal?” 

The desire of her, pure as a flame, 
swept thru him. “It’s the greatest 
thing that ever came into my life. Do 
you think I’m going to let it end there? 
I’m going to fight for our happiness. 
I’m going to beat down the things that 
come between us.” 

“You can’t. It’s too late,” she cried 
wistfully. 

“It’s never too late for love so long 
as we’re both alive.” 

“Not for love, but...” 

“You’ve got to see this as I see it, 
sweetheart. I’m a man—primitive, if 
you like. I’ve done wild and evil 
things—plenty of them. What of 
that?. I slough them off and trample 
them down. The heart of me is clean, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yea.” 

To look at him was enough to clear 
away all doubt. He had the faults that 
go with full-blooded elemental life, but 
at bottom this virile American was 
sound. 

“Well! Isn’t that enough?” 

The little movement of her hands 
toward him seemed to beg for pity. 
“Jack! I can’t help it. Maybe I’m a 
little prig, but . . . mustn’t we guide 
our lives by principle and not by im- 
pulse?” 

“Do I guide mine by impulse?” 

“Don’t you?” She hurried on to 
contradict, or at least to modify, her 
reluctant charge. “Oh, I know you are 
a great influence here. You’re known 
all over the state. Men follow you 
wherever you lead. Why should I crit- 
icize you—I, who have done nothing 
all my life but lean on others?” 

“Go ahead. When I ask you to marry 
me, I invite your criticism.” 

“I have to take little steps and to 
keep in well-worn paths. I can’t make 
laws for myself as you do. Those that 
have been made may be wrong, but I 
must obey them,” 

“Why? Why should you? If they’re 
wrong, fight against them.” 

“I can’t argue with you... dear. 
But I know what I think right. I want 
to think as you do. Oh, you don’t know 
how I long to throw my Puritan con- 
science overboard and just trust your 
judgment. I... admire you tremen- 
dously. But I can’t give in... I 
can’t.” 

The muscles stood out on his lean 
cheeks as he set his teeth. “You’ve 
got to, Moya. Our love has been fore- 
ordained. Do you think it is for noth- 
ing that we met again after all these 
years? You’re mine—the one woman 
in the world I want and am going to 
have.” 

She shook her head sadly. 
Pa ts 

(Continued next week) 


I said I couldn’t marry 


“No 








Farm Products Prices 
and Freight Rates 


Many persons have long claimed that the 
farmers pay the freight rates on their products, 
and that if the rates on them were reduced, 
the prices received for therm would be equally 
increased. It has been asserted for years, for 
example, that the price of wheat in the United 
States is the price at Liverpool, ess the eight 
charges to Liverpool, and that a reduction in 
rates to Liverpool would increase the price in 
the United States. 

Are these claims true? 

At the request of the national government 
the railways announced on May 2, 1929, that 
from May 29 to September 30 they would 
make an “‘emergency”’ reduction in the rates 
on wheat exported from the United States. 
The announcement of this reduction of rates 
was followed immediately by a decline in the 
prices of wheat at Chicago and other markets 
in the United States and also at Liverpool; 
and the decline in the United States was 
greater than at Liverpool. In the week 
ended May 4 the range of wheat priccs at Chi- 
cago was 714 to 9!4 cents a bushel less than 
at Liverpool. In the week ended June 1, follow- 
ing the reduction in rates, the range at Chicago 
was 1214 to 143 cents less than at Liverpool. 

Later, wheat prices increased at Liverpool, 
Chicago and other markets. This, however, 
was due to much more important causes than 


increase in prices that then occurred was much 
greater than the emergency reduction of rates. 

Throughout the four months May 29 to 
September 30 the freight charge for moving 
wheat by rail and ocean from Chicago to 
Liverpool remained steady at about 14! cents 
a bushel. Hardly at any time during this 
period was the difference between the 
prices at Liverpool and Chicago as great 
as the freight charges. In the week ended 
August 31, for example, the range of prices at 
Chicago was only 3° to4!4 cents lower than at 


about one fourth as much as the freight charges. 
During the four months when export rates 


ranged from as low as 96 cents to as high as 
$1.55. 
than four times as great as the total 
transportation charges from Chicago to 


emergency reduction in rates. 

Evidently freight rates have very little to do with 
the price of farm products. They are determined by 
market conditions, and what the farmer most needs 


will enable him to ship his products promptly and 
| expeditiously when market conditions are favorable. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Liverpool, and 18 times as great as the | 
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Liverpool, the difference in prices being only | 


This range of 59 cents was more - 
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You This Risk * 


Every Crossing 


Accidents happen swiftly! Your very next 
drive may end in tragedy. YOU SHOULD 
BE PREPARED! At least 600,000 autoists 
ere bound to be injured this year .. . 30,000 
willbe KILLED. What if Fate picks YOU 
this year? Will you be ready? 

Your everyday work is hazardous. 1 farmer 
fn 8 is seriously iujured or killed every year. 

"trisk getting caught without Woodmen 

ident protection, It avoids costly bills for 
hospi doctor, nurse and help to do your 
work, hy risk heavy costs when our farm- 
er’s policy costs so little! Your saving on ond 
tiny injury more that pays the cost for years. 
Mail coupon today! 


2% ¢ a Day Protects You 
Protests up to $1,000.00. Is paving farmers over 
,000 a year. enerously e 
ie p. ‘ays DOUB if it's a pow thee Aint 8 
hospital case. AGENTS 
MAIL THE COUPON We want capa- 


Send for complete details. Read 
letters from ey holders. See seo anon over 51 


























sample n brings or Write 
pea, "t risk waiting. Send ER, rine 





Accident 
Company 


wooom DENT CO. ° 

Uneota, Aser. Dept. H-1218 & 
Please send me details of your accidens Of 
{nsurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 




















ess" OLD PLANTATION 
me), SEASONING 


ay Makes Sausage 


Taste Better 


FOLKS: Listen! 
Here’s the Old Time Coun- 
try Flavor you have been 
om looking ae Just one whiff 
start fmouth to watering . . . one 
taste, and fay want a second helping, wher your 
sausage ip seasoned with Old Plantation Seasoning. 
A complete blend of pee spices in flavor-tight bags, 
ing to add, very economi 
bag seasons 10-25-50 or 100 Ibs. of sausage, 
Prove it for yourself. Get it at Grocery or Market. 


Bend 10¢ for full size house- 


ne 
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Birmingham, Als., U.S.A. 








INDIAN LANDS 


of acres on the Cheyenne and 
Ridge Indian Reservations in South 
can be bought at low prices on 
terms of yment. Sales are held 
by the U. 8. Government Super- 
in charge of these Reservations. 
of the lands offered, with minimum 
thereon, are available. These lands 
suitable either for agriculture or for 
Srazing. Wheat, corn, other grains, alfalfa, 
@weet clover, small fruits and vegetables 
are successfully _—— Many tracts are 
@vallable for leasing. 


STATE LANDS 


The Rural Credits Board of South Da- 
kota offers for sale improved and unim- 
Aha lands in many parts of that state. 

ices and terms of purchase are favorable 
to the buyer, 








These and STATE lands offer 
splendid locations to men desiring well lo- 
cated, practical and profitable farm or ranch 
homes, as well as opportunity for safe and 
sound investment with likely increases in 
values within a reasonable time. 
Write for full infcrmation regarding thesé 
Jands; the localities in which they are situ- 
@tedeand how to acquire them. Tell me 
Want. Ask questio: rompt and 
‘anewers. reeeagig oe — R.-W. 
. Commissioner, e waukeg 
Union Station, Chicago. 


Road, 




















Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 













the mee ya reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 


h issue of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson 
must not be reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 




















Fellowship Thru Service 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 29, 1929. Nehemiah, 8: 
1-12; Micah, 4:1, 2; Psalm, 122; Mat- 


thew, 28:18-20; Hebrews, 10:19-25. 
Printed—Psalm, 122; Hebrews, 10:22- 
25.) 


“I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go unto the house of 
Jehovah. 

(2) Our feet are standing within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem, 

(3) Jerusalem, thou art bui.ded as a 
city that is compact together; 

(4) Whither the tribes go up, even the 
tribes of Jehovah, 

For an ordinance for Israel, 
To give thanks unto the name of 
Jehovah. 

(5) For there are set thrones for 
judgment, 

The thrones of the house of David. 

(6) Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; 

They shall prosper that love thee. 

Peace be within thy walls, 

And prosperity within thy palaces. 

(8) For my brethren and companions’ 

sakes, I will now say, 

Peace be within thee. 

For the sake of the house of Jeho- 

vah our God 


I will seek thy good. 
* * + 


(7 


~~ 


(9 


— 


Hebrews, 10:22: “Let us draw near 
with a true heart in fulness of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience: and having our bodies 
washed with pure water, (23) let us 
hold fast the confession of our hope 
that it waver not; for he is faithful 
that promised: (24) and let us con- 
sider one another to provoke unto love 
and good works; (25) not forsaking 
our own assembling together, as the 
custom of some is, but exhorting one 
another; and so much the more, as ye 
see the day drawing nigh.” 





The chief thought in worship is the 
expression of homage due to God for 
the greatness of His being, the worth 
of His work, and the goodness of His 
spirit. The word itself is a contraction 
of “worthship.” A secondary idea, 
which often pushes itself to the front 
of the mind, is the benefit personally 
received in the act of worship. This 
phase is brought to our attention in 
the subject of the lesson, and fits in 
with the general truth of the series 
of lessons for the last period of the 
year, namely, social teachings of the 
Bible. In the service of ~worship peo- 
ple are not only brought near to God, 
but there is also a fellowship among 
themselves. Worship becomes _in- 
stinctively a social act. Hearts are ex- 
alted Godward both by the magnetism 
of His supreme personality and the 
contagion of gratitude in other lives. 

The Bible abounds in references to 
the people of God spontaneously as- 
sembling for worship and instruction. 
The first text for the lesson tells about 
the Jewish people coming out of their 
cities to Jerusalem “as one man,’ to 
be inktructed in the law of God. This 
was a memorable gathering. While 
the urge for this great assembly seems 
to have come from the people them- 
selves, yet the fact that it was on one 
of the appointed days of worship ac- 
counts for the suggestion in their 
minds to meet on a certain day. Thus, 
very early in the history of worship it 
became apparent that there should be 
fixed places and stated times to gather 
for that purpose. Days and hours for 
worship, places for worship have es- 
tablished themselves as conveniences, 
and they are also means to stimulate 
‘the habit and spirit. of worship. 

But social worship is not always lim- 


ited to appointments and locations. 
Micah (4:1, 2) foretells the time when 
“many nations shall go and say, Come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain 
of Jehovah, to the house of the God of 
Jacob.” It will arise out of the sense 
of a mutual need, and out of the spirit 
of faith in God’s way of life, peace, and 
progress. Jesus (Matthew, 28:18-20) 
commands the mission to the nations 
that will instill within them the desire 
to come to God for help. 

A spirit of exquisite delight with 
reference to fellowship in worship is 
found in the printed Psalm. This is a 
pilgrims’ song, written by David, or 
written later and dedicated to the 
memory of David, who had done so 
much to make congregational worship 
impressive and attractive. It is found 
among the “Songs of Ascent” in the 
collection of Psalms (Psalms, 120-134), 
a sort of poetical diary of inner feel- 
ings among the released captives re- 
turning to Jerusalem. In this Psalm 
there is a model form of invitation to 
church. Instead of saying, Come to 
church, or, Go to church, people should 
use the Biblical pattern of invitation, 
“Let us go.” If parents would say to 
their children, husbands and wives to 
each other, neighbors to one another, 
and church people to all within their 
acquaintance, “Let us go to church,” 
there would be numerous acceptances 
of the invitation. 

There is a gracious spirit towards 
the invitation. Many people are irri- 
tated by the suggestion of church. It 
must be that conscience pricks them, 
for they are not annoyed when asked 
to go to market, or to a show, or on a 
drive. The Psalmist was glad to be in- 
vited, to know that others were inter- 
ested in worship. As Spurgeon quaint- 
ly writes, “David was not teased but 
pleased by being pressed to attend 
holy services,” 

The very prospect of going to 
church with agreeable companions, in- 
terested enough in one to desire for 
him the best blessings, is a joy. Cheer 
is a by-product of worship. An inquiry 
came to the desk of a superintendent 
of a hospital for the mentally afflicted 
about the number of patients unbal- 
anced by religion. He replied to the 
effect that his records revealed very 
few cases where religion is given as a 
contributing cause, then added, “If you 
had asked me how many people are 
kept out of institutions of this char- 
acter by religion, I would say, millions. 
The cheer and hope in religion keep 
people sane.” 

The invitation was received in a 
most gracious spirit, and responded to 
with alacrity. Immediately they were 
at the house of worship. They came 
to church on time, not coming in after 
the services had begun, disturbing the 
atmosphere, and giving evidence of a 
half-hearted spirit. They came in time 
to observe the favorable environments 
for worship, noting that Jerusalem 
was a good city. There were, no doubt, 
some unpleasant things in the city, 
but the spiritually-minded believer is 
not looking for faults but for beauty. 
It was enough for him that the city 
was the meeting place of the tribes of 
the Lord, which was an ordinance of 
God and a testimony to one another 
and to the nations of the world. In 
these periodical gatherings of God’s 
people there were thanksgivings, rec- 
ognition of rightful authority, and the 
knowledge of God’s will. 

With such an appreciation of what 
this place of worship meant to men, is 
it a wonder that the Psalmist should 
repeatedly exhort believers to pray 
for the city, promising a blessing to 
those who love the place consecrated 


to God? He himself, moved by a de- 
siré for the welfare of his companions 
and brethren, volunteers to pray and 
to work for the house of the Lord. The 
church of Christ should have that uni- 
ty of spirit like the compact city of 
old, a gratitude of heart, a susceptible- 
ness to the will of God, and should be 
the place of prayer. From it will then 
come peace and prosperity. 

The admonition to sustain the habit 
of assembling together for worship 
found in the New Testament reference 
(Hebrews, 10:19-25), implies a natural 
tendency to neglect this duty. If this 
exhortation is approached thru the 
preceding verses, which recite the vi- 
tal and innumerable blessings avail- 
able in Christ, one would think that 
no urging would be necessary to get 
people to church to express their grat- 
itude and praise, and to come into a 
better appreciation an experience of 
His grace. If our eyes were opened to 
see the blood-sprinkled way, and to 
recognize our “great priest over the 
house of God,” even Jesus, would we 
not. draw near by any means that 
would bring us nearer for cleansing 
and for the benefits of the ever avail- 
ing prayer of our interceding Priest? 

Yet so frail is our faith, even in the 
knowledge of the great redemption, 
that God in His inspired word must 
continue to warn us from losing it. It 
is intimated here that faith is fostered 
by mutual considerations and exhorta- 
tions, and by a customary assembling 
together of believers. The qualifica- 
tions for a worship pleasing to God 
consist in sincerity, fulness of faith, 
cleansing from evil, and loyalty to our 
confession. There may underlie some 
of the expressions a reference to bap- 
tism, symbol of washing from sin and 
of the satisfaction of the inner life, 
together with a profession of the faith 
which unites one to Christ. There 
are many temptations within and with- 
out to draw us away from God. One 
of the most universal tendencies is to 
doubt. the reality of religion when the 
promises inherent therein are not per- 
ceptibly and instantly realized. The 
exhortation to attend church takes 
this into account, and holds out the as- 
surance that “He is faithful that prom- 
ised.” In the end it will be found that 
a sincere effort to sustain our faith is 
the best endeavor one can make in 
life. 

“The day drawing nigh” will reveal 
the values of life. It will then cer- 
tainly be found that those who have 
maintained a faithful use of such 
means of grace as are found in social 
worship will be more like the Master, 
and they will be more in sympathy one 
with another. Fellowship in worship 
makes for a Christian brotherhood. 

(The above notes were prepared by 
Dr. R. W. Thompson, West Allis, Wis.) 





Christmas Left-Overs 


\ HAT to do with Christmas left: 

overs is often a problem to the 
homemaker who knows that the meals 
following the feast will not be appe 
tizing if the same foods seem to reap 
pear again and again. 

The day after Christmas a hot tur- 
key sandwich may be served as the 
main dish at dinner. Reheat. the sliced 
meat in the left-over gravy and freshen 
the dressing in a double boiler. Toast 
bread and when serving put the slice 
of crisp toast on the plate, then the 
turkey and gravy and then a spoonful 
of the dressing. Potatoes may bé 
omitted at this meal. Left-over veg 
etables may often be creamed, scak_ 


loped or used in a combination salad. — 


Any fruit or bits of jelly or preserves 
which remain may be moulded in gela@ 
tine or made into a frozen dessert. 


Turkey hash and waffles is anothef © 
Cover re 
maining pieces of meat and bones” 


delicious made-over dish. 
with cold water. Bring to a boil and 
simmer for fifteen minutes. 
strain off the broth, remove the mea 
from the bones, dice it and add it @ 
the broth. Simmer until it cooks dow 
to a thick hash, season, and serve 
crisp waffles. ; 3 
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Nutrena Feeds are sold 
by more than 1300 deal- 
ers inthe State of Iowa. 





1ave VERY egg laid is another poultrymen depend on NUTRENA 


. NU. to produce more eggs for them and 
one reason for feeding at the same time, cut down their egg 


* TRENA. Every hen should cost. Your flocks will do better on 


be allowed to do her best to produce NUTRENA. The extra eggs you get 
more eggs and do it with the most __ will goa long way in producing extra 
the profit possible. That’s why so many money for the things you want. 


ie STANGABE? 

aa “Sacked 
- in the 
Golden 
Bag”’ 
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OU’LL welcome this new and , 
¢ better Tip-Top 6-sow Farrow- 
: House both for its sturdy con- 
' struction and its many features of 
; early farrowing comfort. There are 
f no sagging corners, no loose joints 
i . . » each section bolts together with 
a perfect fit. Neither wind nor rain 
. nor driving snow with chilling drafts 
: can penetrate its warm security, Its 
big stove completely enclosed in 
heavy sheet metal and steel, radiates 
heat right down onto the floor 
f where the little pigs are and to every 
corner of the room, and always 
maintains an even temperature. 
Each pen has a double door, each 
section of which operates independ- 
ently of the other. Upper door has 
a window that floods the floor with 
sunlight. The pen construction of 
roomy accommodations protects lit- 


servos. tee 


Nepie- 


q 
q 
: 


New Features of 
Tip-Top Construction 
Provide___ 


Better Ventilation 
Perfect Sanitation 
More Sunlight 
More Floor Space 
Per Dollar 
Prohibit All Drafts 


tle pigs from the mother sow laying 
on them, and from getting in the 
way of sows in other pens. The 
partitions are removable that you 
may farrow in as many or as few 
sections as you desire, while shoats 
may run in and out of the other 
parts. With Tip-Top you can prac- 
tice the McLean system, because it 
is easy to move about. You save 
work in caring for sows, in watering 
and feeding them, and cleaning pens. 
Your litters develop rapidly and you 
get more gain per hundred pounds 
of feed. You'll have fine, healthy 
specimens that in six months tip the 
scales at over 200 lbs. and hit the 
market for big prices. 


Free Booklet 


Your copy of the new 1930 Tip-Top Cata- 
log is ready. Send for it naw. It’s Free. 


Tip-Top Manufacturing Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 














Tip-Top Manufacturing Co., Dept. W 
Des Moines, | 
Please send me your new Free Catalog. 


ested in Farrowing House....... 


owa., 
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I am inter- 

































Where 
Lindbergh 
Learned! 


GET TRAINING THAT 
ASSURES SUCCESS! 
. Come to Lincoln—where “Lindy” learned. 
Train at the Lincoln School—one of the 
finest equipped airplane schools in the U. S. 
Over $250,000.00 worth of buildings and 
equipment, A modern airport. All govern- 
ment-licensed pilots and planes. 
Jobs Waiting—There are more Aviation 
jobs than aoe to fillthem. The shortage 
makes pay high. We help you get a Good 


Lincoln Airplane 
chool 


and Flying 
504 AIRCRAFT BLDG., LINCOLN, NEBR. 














Complete Ground Course—We make you 
an expert aircraft builder, mechanic or 
welder. You work on real aircraft. Learn 
to build and repair every part of a plane. 
Overhaul all popular types of engines. Learn 
navigation, instruments, meteorology, aero- 
dynamicr—all necessary subjects. 

Complete Flying Course—We train you 
for a private pilot’s, limited commercial 
pilot’s, or transport pilot’s license in various 
types of new production planes. 


FREE Aviation Rook! 


Chock full of 
Aviation facts and 
photos. Contains 
full information 
about Lincoln 
School. Write at 
once giving age, 




















for Swolien Tendons 


° A ssonnive will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lamene¥ and pain from a splint 
orsoft curb, No blister,no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
oe Loteresting horse-book 2-B 


Paom a race horse owner: “Used Absorbs 
{ne on a yearling pacer with strained tens 
don. Colt all over lameness, though for 9 
time couldn't take a step. Great stull.” 


ABSORBINE 


RADE MARK REG.U.S PAT OFF 


'W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 











Ottawa Loc Saw 
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MAY'S Money-Saving 
SEED CATALOG 
WRITE FOR IT 


Aktion 
PER 
BU. 


SAMPLES OF 
MAYWORTH 






from jucing sections for 
PRACTICAL RESULTS at 
MONEY-SAVING PRICES 


Ihave the most complete stock of Mayworth Farm Seeds; 
the fine Grimm ‘rom Montana and Utah; hardy Alfalfas 
from Dakotas, Montana, Uiah, Nebraska, Kansas and Colo 
rado; white and yellow sweet clover; red clover and grass 
seeds of all kinds. All new crop seed from producing sec 
tions at money saving prices. Cleaned and ready for your 





Write for my FREE Farm Seed Catalog that de 
scribes and prices them to you. Ask for samples. 


EARL E. MAY Seed & Nursery Co. 


{ , Dept. 12 Shenandoah, lowa 
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Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 





























A Prisoner of Black Hawk 


By CHARLTON LAIRD 











ALEB stood undecided. He 

might elude the half-drunk 

Dan, but he could not escape 

all of them, and he suspected 

that the other guards had 

neither sense nor principle. Certainly 

he could not count on them for help 

His hands were thonged behind him 
and he was weaponless. 

The big lout edged to head him off, 
and Roaring Dan plunged around the 
fire. As he passed Rolling Thunder, 
squatted on the ground, the Indian 
moved quickly. The ranger tripped 
and sprawled into the fire, nearly 
smothering it, and sending up smoke, 
sparks and bellows of rage. 

In the gloom he rolled and kicked, 
and when he rose the coals and flicker- 
ing flames showed him with his hair 
and clothes smoldering, wiping his 
eyes, stumbling about, coughing and 
yelling. 

Again he fell, this time in his blind- 


| ness tripping over the second Indian, 


and burying his hatchet in the dirt. He 
raised it, cursing, and chopped wildly 
at the prone man. The dancing lights 
showed little of what was happening 
there, but Caleb saw Rolling Thunder 
leap like a tiger at the pile. Somehow 
he had freed himself; Caleb remem- 
bered a Sauk trick of fastening bits of 
sharp flint about one’s clothes, so that 
bonds could be sawed in two. He heard 
bodies writhing about, and the sicken- 
ing sound of the sharp hatchet in flesh 
and bone. There was an unearthly 
scream, then the gurgle of bloody 
breath. 

Caleb and the lout approached the 
panting mass, but the one, being 
bound, could do nothing, and the other 
was waiting a chance. Then Rolling 
Thunder jerked loose and stood crouch- 
ing, with ban’s hatchet in his hand. 

The lout raised his musket, backing 
off, and fired. Rolling Thunder went 
down, but whether from the ball or in 
a well timed drop, Caleb could not tell. 

The white smoke drifted. Caleb 
caught a glimpse of a musket butt de- 
scending on the lout’s shaggy head. 
Davenport was right. Rolling Thunder 
was certainly a very panther. 

Caleb looked about for the rat-faced 
guard, and found him spraying pow: 
der from his horn, and in an effort to 
prime his flash pan, scattering it ev- 
erywhere, 

“If I were you, I'd get out of here,” 
Caleb told him. 

“Maybe you're right,” and the rat- 
faced one was off thru the brush, his 
open powder horn seeding its contents 
as he went. 

Caleb found that the big lout, tho 
quite unconscious, was probably only 
stunned. Rolling Thunder, who had 
been the top of the pile, was little 
hurt, but Roaring Dan and the other 
Indian were so chopped and mangled 
in that blind swinging of the huichet 
that Caleb could not bear to look upon 
them. Nor could he doubt that they 
were dead. 

Out of the still night came the sound 
of some one floundering thru the 
brush. 

“Quick!” Caleb gasped to the Indian. 
“They won’t hurt me, but they’ll kill 
you.” 


OLLING THUNDER glanced to- 
ward the approaching sounds and 
leaped to the jumble of dead men. 
Caleb, who could not bear to look, 
knew that he was chopping out the 
heart and taking the scalp of Roaring 
Dan. And this was the young Indian, 
with a face like a martyr, the boy who 
had loved stories. Caleb felt sick, and 
when he could bring himself to look 
there were only dead men there. 
The noise in the brush grew louder, 
until it gave way to the gangling young 
man. He was a little surprised to find 


the clearing spread with corpses, but 
he could scarcely lay the deed to Caleb, 
who was still bound. He said he had 
found General Henry, who promised to 
do anything within reason to stop the 
war. 

They started at once, stumbling thru 
the brush and pitch dark, making poor 
headway. On the way, they introduced 
themselves, the gangling man saying 
his name was Lincoln, Abe Lincoln, 
from down Sangamon way. Some time 
later, they heard a shrill voice shout- 
ing from a hilltop to the west. 

“Ne-ah-pope, I think,” Caleb said, 
“talking Winnebago thru a bark mega- 


phone.” 
“And our Winnebago guides deserted 
this afternoon,” Lincoln whispered. 


“Now we don’t have a man who knows 
the language.” 

Caleb translated: ‘“——tcll any of 
the war chiefs of the Great American 
Father that the Sauk people and their 
chief, the Black Sparrow Hawk, do not 
wish to fight.” 

The words were slow and eerie. They 
‘ang from the hills. 

“Our people are weak from running 
before your army. They are sick. They 
chew tree bark for their hunger. They 
wish only to cross back over the Father 
of All Waters to live in peace. They 
will gladly lay down their guns before 
you. They want to be your prisoners.” 


— and Lincoln floundered on, 
and finally found a short, firm 
young man addressing a group of vol, 
unteers. It was General James D. Hen- 
ry, a sober, modest blacksmith, whose 
friendly manner gave him wide influ 
ence with the men. His troops that 
day had borne some of the heaviest 
fighting. 

“As I said, I’m not much of a speech 
maker,” he was saying. “But you see 
how it is. We hold ’em tonight; we 
knock the tar out of ’em tomorrow. If 
we don’t, those boys back there that 
fought for you all afternoon will get 
tomahawked in their blankets. A night 
attack is due any minute. You just 
heard Black Hawk up there yelling or 
ders. You’ve got to get in there and 
fight for God and country, or we’ll all 
be scaiped before morning. 

The general got down amid cheers, 
and the troops moved forward. Lint 
coln soon got his attention, and Caleb 
gave a rough translation of Ne-ah- 
pope’s speech. 

“Well, well! So that’s it,” the gen 
eral exclaimed. “But we had better be 
sure. Keep the troops going forward, 
Gordon. “What does Colonel Dodge 
think of this?” 

The colonel could not be found for 
some time, and then he was skeptical. 

“Who is this Larkin?” he asked. 
“Anybody know him? One of my mea 
says he’s a spy, adopted son of Black 
Hawk. I'd go easy. Looks to me like} 
a trick for a night ambush.” 

“It is getting pretty late,” General 
Henry admitted. “It’ll be light in 4 
few hours. If they want to surrendet 
they can do it by daylight.” 

And so it stood, in spite of Caleb's 
arguments. Caleb himself was put ul 
der the guard of Abe Lincoln, until the 
officers should be satisfied he was not 
a spy. Caleb had come to like the tall 
young ranger mightily, and had for: 
gotten all about his being gangling and 
homely. 

“You mustn’t mind what Dodge 
says,” Lincoln was saying. “He’s @ lite 
tle like "Squire Bludsoe’s cow, down at 
Sangamon. The ’squire didn’t keep 407 
razorbacks, so this cow’s business 1 
mostly picking up anything to eat & 
lay around, and it sure knew its DUS 
ness. Old Ma’am Bludsoe thought 08% 
it was going to swallow the baby. 

“Well, now, the squire always © 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Acquainted 


I know positive that if more 
farmers would investigate the 
money-saving opportunities the 
Great Galloway Factories offer on 
Cream Separators, Spreaders, Engines 
and Farm Supplies, the fine Quality 
of the Galloway products, the guaran- 

} mye td ry won the terms — 
ey would not tate one minute to 
ote ee arrew mode. al come a Galloway customer and get their 
more teeth per section, adjust- share of the million dollars Galloway saves 

able to any position. Goes Into the farmers every year. 
hollows and_over ridges without Let’s get acquainted! I’ll meet you more 
skipping, | Each section. inde- than Gell wer aud make it profitable for you 
to write the Galloway Company, by sending 
ride one another, you a credit allowance of $3.00 to $12.50. 
GET YOUR SHARE OF THE 
We Also Sell at MILLION DOLLAR 
Lowest Prices SAVINGS 
Elevators It’s a well-known fact, proven by over 25 
Years of Success, that on Separators, 
Spreaders and Engines, the Galloway Come 
any leads the World for low prices. 
undreds of thousands of customers 
throughout the U. 8S. and in foreign coun- 
tries further establish this fact beyond dise 
pute. On other farm supplies as listed to 
the left, Galloway prices are lower than 
prices on the same Quality of Merchandise 
from other sources, 














investi: compare, 
vinced on, Sime saves the Farmer a M 
lion Dollars or mort STR, year. 











then you will be or 


\| ) }IMPROVED 1930 
* BallBearingMASTERPIECE 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


This is the outstanding achievement in Separator construction. In design, material, 
improvements and operation, it’s the Leader of the Entire Field. 


For close ae easy turning and easy cleaning, no 
separator AT ANY PRICE beats it. No other separator 
HAS ALL the improvements you will find on the New 
Galloway. In fact, on every point that Separators are 
judged, the New Galloway always GETS FIRST PLACE 
from Leading Authorities and Thousands of Owners. 


y ‘The Only Separator With All 
_ the New 1930 Improvements 


That Means it’s the Leader of the Entire Field. We have 
tried, tested and operated every make of separator along 
“ with the Galloway. We sent thousands of them to farmers 
and all tests prove that the New Galloway is justly and fairly 
PUTS A NEW named the Weorld’s Greatest Separator. hat makes it great? 
The improvements; new features such as Ball-Bearing Cone 
GALLOWAY atruction which mans easy turning and less wear. New Weone 
der Bowl, which means close skimming. Built-in Spindle, 
S EPA RATOR eliminates vibration and means perfect alignment. Automatica 
Oiling saves work and means longer wear. Special Dise Are 
rangement, means easy cleaning. All these with many other 
features not found on ordinary separators make the New 
Galloway the Wor.d’s Greatest Separator, made in 4 sizes, 
including Electric and Engine Models, 


World’s Greatest Separator 
$50.00 CHEAPER NOW! 


When it comes to price the New Galloway is about $50.00 
cheaper than any separator in the same class and same ca- 
pacity, due particularly to our method of Selling Direct- 
from-Factory-to-Farm, Big Demand, and a 35,000 
Factory Capacity, which means lowest manuface 
turing cost Ail of which you get the profit of 

when you buy a Galloway Separator, 


oy 


Run 180 milking» t Galloway on your 
own farm Check up the 
skimming, the turning, the (2a tiem 
cleaning. Compsre its is» > | 
operation side by side i 4 a 
with any or all others. | 7 a. 
. . . If the cpa coe 
the entire 
After 25 years of Spreader manufacturing we take q 
pleasure in announcing the New 1930 Galloway Ma- es ae 
nure Spreader, improved to a greater degree of perfec- ; 4 ; ay ; an oH a ~y , ’ 
tion than any Spreader made. The Leader of the-Entire y 4 \ : om all, pay i ; on 
Field, in construction, improvements and easy operation. i, \ oa yoly my — Pres 
Investigate the New Galloway. Compare it with any pg ay — q ort 


other make, at any price, then you'll know why the New ‘ ry: Ms Gi A pit / ; ate 
The Latest, Greatest, Best 
nure 
the most important farm jobs, The better it’s done, 
lowest, spreader made. t 


t 
‘ int, Every improvement on , ar 
ene ied 1c ® Ey "P eabe » a #. preadipng an , a 2 Picture No, 1, at left, is patented drive 
easier, quicker, better - = 5 29 differential, giving you positive drive 
__~ , me from both rear wheels. Picture No. 2, new 
. improved wide spread attachment to in- 
sure wide and low spreading. Picture 
No. 3. Shows Front end construction and 
Non-Whip Auto Axle. Shock Absorbers 
on Front Axle, Alemite Greasing System, 
Sloping Box for Light Draft. All these 
and other important features make the 
NEW GALLOWAY SPREADER the most 
modern, most practical, most serviceable 
spreader at the lowest prices of any 
spreaders made, 
30 DAYS TRIAL, Test the New Gallo- 
way Spreader on your own farm, After 
30 days buy it or send it back. Pay $10 
down, the “balance on easy payments, 
Get Free Catalog today. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Fill out and mail coupon today. 
Be sure to check which catalog 
you want and what you are in- 
terested in. Doing so enables us 
to serve you promptly and cor- 
rectly with the information 

you want, 


Wagon Wheels Pulver REMEMBER T ery time you savy 
money on what you buy you make just 
that much more on what you produce, 444 


fa Cad We 28 








Galloway is Spreader perfection, and at our new low 
Don’t buy just an ordinary spreader. Get the best now in- I m r 
: ovements 
return. The New Galloway spreads wide, evenly a Pp 
Phe. * 


prices, the World’s Greatest Spreader B 
| 
stead of wishing you had later on. Ma reading is one of 
t low. 
it’s low. d , only 39 inch igh, the ata catal | 
Jowent spreader made, Light draft Diocese box slopes Just rah = New Model Spreaders 





Before You Buy Anything 
For Your Farm Get New 
Mustrated Catalog. 


It’s filled with Merchandise Bargains 
Farm_use that you can’t beat any- 
Every article illustrated 
fccurately described. It’s a_ buying 
guide that every farmer should have, 
book that will give you a better 
of values, a means of ma 
price ~cormparisons, a book that 
pens the way to greater money- 
opportunities. When writ- 
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Set~ ~yoy 
order, and will guarantee you a square 
that dispiay 
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BABY CHICKS 





Turns loss 
into Profit with 


Hatchery Chicks 


—that’s what John Lengyel 
did—and his experience ‘ 
was worth a $25 Prize. 






8 wry prove that 
Hatchery Chick s 
bring sure profits,” says 
Joha Lengyel, of Michigan. 
Aad he knows. For he kept 
a record of 150 of his home-hatched chicks, to- 
pier with a record of 1 so Hatchery Chicks. And 
ere’s what these records show: 

At the end of 13 weeks his home-hatched chicks 

showed a Joss of $32.30. The same number of Hatch- 


ery Chicks during the same period showed a 


profit of $163.20 
Makes Profit of $4 on E very Hen 


Do Hatchery Chicks pay? “Yes,” say thousands and | 
thousands of farmers and poultry raisers. Mrs. 
Erma apa of Oklahoma, is one of them. She says, 


“I made a profit of nearly $4 on every ben raised from | 


Hatchery Chicks.” 
Send for FREE Book 


We want to tell you all the reasons why. We want to 
show you how easily you can make your poultry an 
important source of income. All 


“How to Succeed with Poultry. “ 
We want to send this Book to 
you. It gives you the names and 
addresses of hatcheries who will 

puipyes get started with Hatchery 
Chicks. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon. But do it NOW. 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS 
266 Third National Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 


Let This Slogan Be Your Guide 
Hat CREATER PROFITS 
_llatchery Chicks 
ase this slogan are absolutely reliable, can be de- 


to deirs er exactly the ersiity and breed of chicks you 
Patronize the hatcheries 





National Campaign Headquarters, 
266 Third National Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 


Send me your FREE Book, “How to Succeed 
with Poultry.” 
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Special Early Order =. 
Discount hss) 


Send no money. But book your order now for 
future delivery under our early order discount plan. 
It imsures you'll get your Maplecrest chicks when 
you want them. 

in Egg Sales 
J. L. —g og fs .783 exes the first nine 


months f aplecrest pullets and sold 
them for $2,363.50. 
Maplecrest 


On a $96 investment in 
+e Chicks, “4 Rensberger made $1.813. 
jock Paces s above. 


Se dieeted, Guaranteed 
‘lindas Chicks are from finest flocks, 
tested for year ——= against disease. lowa ac- 
an 


under a_real guarantee to 
live covering the first ten en days Write today for new 
FREE catalog, and early order discount 
gen You'll save money ay # mu do. Also Maplecrest 
ammoth Bronze Turkeys. pe ~ g 4,500 

on his this year. FREE catalog now 

emer wy FAR eee ATC ERY 
- Gingerich, 

ROUTE 9 WELLMAN, 1OWA 


blood- 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Barred Rock Cockerels 


Direct from Cosh and Bradley. They are dark, nar- 
fellows 





row . large boned, husk 
enough for any company. Price $3.00 to $5.0 
J. L. REECE NEW PROVIDENCE, IOWA 








SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. If you do not find in 
our paper the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you 
want and we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase, 














lowa Poultry Show Dates 


Gru page December 17 to 20; 
dg." C. secretary; Eli F. Hersey, 


Sthiey, January 2 to 10; A, H. Hatten- 
dorf, secretary. 
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these important facts—and many | 
more — are given in our Book, | 




















THE: POULTRY 


Poultrymen Hold National 
Congress 

Poultry breeders, hatcherymen, poul- 
try research specialists and others in- 
terested in the poultry and egg busi- 
ness of America met in the fifth Na- 
tional Poultry Congress at Chicago, 
December 5 to 7, inclusive. During 


the same week the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the National Poultry Council 
was held. 

Various problems were discussed 
during the session, following the ad- 
dress of Harry R. Lewis, East Green- 
wich, R. L., president of the National 
Poultry Council. In this address Mr. 
Lewis called attention to the growth 
and complexity of the poultry indus- 
try, and to the part that the National 
Poultry Council, with its allied organ- 
izations, is playing in making this in- 
dustry a profitable venture to those 
operating in its various branches. 

“The American hen continues to play 
a leading role “in the production of 
food stuffs for the American people,” 
said Mr. Lewis. “Largely as a result 
of research and efficiency in produc- 
tion, the poultry industry has grown 
by leaps and bounds. Thru efficient 
breeding, production per hen has at- 
tained records which could not. even 
be visualized a quarter of a century 
ago. The general interest in poultry 
husbandry on farms and on commer- 
cial establishments has shown a great 
increase. Research and science ap- 
plied during the past ten to fifteen 
years has given us many new and im- 
proved methods of production tech- 
nique until today we find that the 
poultry business is no longer a scav- 
enger side-line proposition, conducted 
entirely by the women folks on the 
farm, but it is a real business of great 
national import. The development of 
commercial poultry farms and special- 
ized production is no longer confined 
to limited areas on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, adjacent to our large 
centers of population, but we see com- 
mercialization and specialization de- 
veloping rapidly thruout the south and 
southwest as well as thruout the great 
poultry states of the corn belt. 

“The year 1929 has witnessed a pro- 
nounced come-back in many branclies 
of the industry, following a brief pe- 
riod of rather serious depression in 
1928. <A careful study, made by the 
council during the past. year, tends to 
show that the poultry industry oper- 
ates in about a four-year cycle; three 
years of increasing prosperity followed 
by a year of depression. This cycle 
is somewhat shorter than in most oth- 
er livestock activities and is due prin- 
cipally to the fact. that poultry are of 
themselves shortlived, quick growing, 
early producing animal units which re- 
act quickly to economic changes.” 

Mr. Lewis called attention to the in- 
creased interest in organized effort 
that is being manifested by the poul- 
try producers and allied industries. 
This interest has been translated in 
terms of increased financial support 
for the National Poultry Council, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lewis, who cited fig- 
ures from the treasurer’s reports for 


past years, which show that the an- 
nual revenue received by the council 
has increased from $3,055.88 in 1925 
to $17,642.01 during the year ending 
Oct. 31, 1929. “This,” said Mr. Lewis, 
“is very concrete evidence of the grow- 
ing responsibilities and service which 
the council is rendering and is further 
evidence of the confidence and sup- 
port which the industry is placing in 
its work.” 


The president continued with his re- 
port by calling attention to the various 
activities of the council, and more par- 
ticularly the work of sponsoring Na- 
tional Egg Week each spring, as well 
as the work of the tariff committee of 
the council. This latter committee 
has been active for the past year in 
an effort to secure tariff legislation fa- 
vorable to the poultry industry. 

During the afternoon session of De- 


cember 5, new developments in the 
poultry industry were discussed. 
Those phases of the industry which 


received attention included everything 
from the-hatching and care of baby 
chicks to the advertising of poultry, 
dried egg processing, trends in poultry 
canning and the exportation of poul- 


try. During the evening session held 
the same day, Dr. M. A. Jull, senior 
poultry husbandman; H. L. Shrader, 


bureau of animal industry, and Roy ( 


Potts, bureau of agricultural econom- 
ics, all of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, told of the work 
of the federal department of agricul- 
ture in behalf of the poultry industry. 

During the forenoon of December 6, 
the National Egg Week program for 
the coming year was discussed. Knox 
Boude, chairman of the tariff com- 
mittee of the National Poultry Coun- 
cil, also reported during this session. 
Reports from various men in attend- 
ance concerning the World’s Poultry 
Congress, to be held in London in 
1930, completed the morning session. 
Meetings of various affiliated organ- 
izations featured the Friday afternoon 
program, while the evening session 
was devoted to a discussion of sanita- 
tion and disease control problems. 

The was concluded Satur- 
day, December 7, with the reports of 
various committees and the annual 
meeting of the National Poultry Coun- 
cil, followed “ay a meeting of the board 
of directors of that organization. 


> 
Feeding Grain in Troughs 

Test work at several stations as 
well as practical experience indicate 
that there is no added virtue in mak- 
ing the laying flock scratch in the lit- 
ter for the grain fed them in the aft- 
ernoon or evening. Feeding this grain 
whether it be straight yellow corn ora 
mixture of two or three grains in 
troughs or feeders is to be recommend- 
ed. Commonly some dirt or filth will 
stick to grain dropped in litter and 
make it more or less unpalatable. 

As to the exercise that hens get in 
scratching in the litter: if the hens 
are healthy, fed a good ration and the 
house is warm and dry they will 
scratch whether grain is put in the 
litter for bait or no. * 
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BABY CHICKS 


SPECIAL 
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“ ZN 
on orders booked now for 


Peters-Certified 
CHICKS 


Each year hundreds. of progressive poultry 
raisers avoid disappointment by placing their 
order for these guaranteed chicks at this time— 
for delivery after February Ist. Our liberal dis- 
count saves you money and assures delivery on 
date wanted. Only'a small deposit required. 

Everyone who wants to secure more real 
profit from poultry will be interested in these 
money-making qualities of Peters-Certified 
Chicks—the result of 13 years’ skillful selection 
and trap-nest-pedigree breeding. 


Again for the Sixth Year 
Sent With Our 


Guarantee-to- Live 
Covering First Two Weeks 


Here is protection that doesn’t cost you a 
cent. Only the extreme vigor and vitality of 
our strains makes this unusual guarantee pos- 
sible. Maybe this sounds too good to be true 
—but the reports from our customers (many of 
which are shown in our catalog) prove that we 
do as we guarantee. Your first experience with 
Peters-Certified Chicks will likewise prove to 
yo. why we can make such an unusual guarat 
tee nd stand back of it. 


Sold on Guaranteed 


EGG -PRODUCTION 
Standards 


Unlike ordinary chicks—Peters-Certified are 
sold on guaranteed egg-production standards 48 
high as 175 to 200 eggs per hen per year, deter 
mined by the flock average of Peters-Certified 
Strains, handled by farraers under ordinary 
good farm conditions. 

This breeding has been accomplished by the 
use of Official Trap-nest-Pedigreed Males and 
Females from 175 to 292 egg hens developed on 
our Master-Contro! ,Breeding Farm, (the largest 
poultry improvement farm of its kind in the 
country). Hundreds of customers report flock 
averages of 135 to 200 eggs—pullets laying 50% 
at 4% to 5 months—a return of five to six dol- 
lars per year for every dollar invested. You} 
can do the same, as all Peters-Certified Strains 
are tested by our Poultry Specialists, 
Peters and Sons, and bred to these 
standards. 

LEGHORNS, REDS, ROCKS, WHITE 

WYANDOTTES AND ORPINGTONS 

DEVELOPED TO OUR HIGH 

PETERS-CERTIFIED STANDARDS. 


CATALOG 224, Special Bulletin 


on Your ST Breed 


ON REQUES 


Our literature, describing each . of our 
breeding process, will be a revelation. After 
reading it you will fully understand why rais 
ers of Peters-Certified Chicks are so suc 
cessful and make more money. You owe it 
to yourself to know these facts before purcha® 
ing chicks. In writing be sure to mention br 
interested in and we will also send our yd 
instructive bulletin on that breed. PETER 
pi oe A gle POULTRY BREEDERS a 
CIATION. Just address 


PETERS-FARM 


BOX 25 NEWTON, IOWA 


BIGGER 1930 POULTRY prowess 


with Des Moines Brooder Hou 

Greatest brooder house of all. Saves podem» » pe Over 
20,003 now in use. Warm, dry, welt elt 
Vent.tated. Vio-Ray windows. Cr 
[ Mm osuted, vermin proof. Do ‘ube 
J 4 floor. Movable, sectional. Thre 

i * sizes. very low in price 
i isfaction guaranteed. See your 
| | dealer or write for free yt 


reliable 























DES MOINES SILO & MFG. 
ef 
(The Hargrov a 
tow: 





New York Ave. 














Most substantial houses made. 
Complete line. Exclusive fea 
tures. ay ventilation, ne 
sweati y to heat. Satis: 
factionG VamAN TEED. Special 

ly orders. 
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ARLY in December 
Twin City Milk Producers’ 
Association held its annual 
meeting in Minneapolis, Minn. 
It was one of the best attended 
meetings ever held by this association, 
which is now thirteen years old. Over 
8.000 members were present and they 
represented a total membership in the 
association of nearly 8,000. 
William S. Moscrip, Lake Elmo, 
Minn., president of the association, 
presided during the, convention. He 


Sdwelt largely upon the importance of 


an agricultural tariff that will insure 
the American market for the Ameri- 
ean farmer. In addressing the conven- 
tion, among other things, Mr. Moscrip 
said: 

“Your organization, together with 
the other forty-seven cooperative milk 
producers’ associations, making up the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
Land O’ Lakes, the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Central Co- 
pperative Association, have devoted 
their energy to securing tariffs that 
will give to farmers of the United 
States the home market for their 
products. . 


“We have had perfect accord in our 
tariff demands with all other agricul- 
tural organizations of the United 
States. It is safe to say that never be- 
fore in the history of agricultural leg- 
islation has there been such unanimity 
of thought and action as in this pres- 
ent tariff fight. We have had the full- 
est possible support from the business 
organizations of our territory and 
from practically all of the members 
as well.” 


Organization On Sound Basis 


In summarizing his remarks on the 
tariff situation Mr. Moscrip' con- 
tinued: 

“To summarize briefly, your organ- 
Zation is gradually growing larger 
and sounder. Our business relations 
fre excellent. We have united with 
other agricultural groups thruout the 
United States to work for tariffs 
which agriculture needs and to watch 
the growth of large commercial dairy 
rganizations in order that our inter- 
tsts be protected. 

“Our association has justified its or- 
fanization beyond the hopes of its 
founders. We have had thirteen years 
of loval cooperation and we may feel 
tonfident so far as the future activi- 
ties of the association are concerned. 
Our most earnest hope may well be 
that we shall continue to be blessed 
with sober judgment, a steadfast pur- 
Dose and officers who will work har- 
noniously.” 

The Twin City Milk Producers’ As- 
ociation is one of the most successful 
cooperatives in this country. In De- 
kember of 1919, after the association 
had been in existence for three years, 
special meeting was held at which 
he stockholders voted almost unani- 

















“Make Your Hens Become 





































Better Eqg Producers | 


Successful poultry operations de- d 
d on _the condition of your egg 
Yers. Hens that are healthy, fre 
from worms, active, busy and not 
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MD FOR POULTRY will 
RP, you accomplish this, 
RD DEGREE is used 
With excellent success by 
sands of pouitry rais- 
fs who say it is easiest : 
10 feed and the most effective to use. 
SRD DEGREE Liquid for Poultry Helps 
Overcome Disease and Worms 
Act now! Don't wait uatil disease germs and 
Profit destroying worms rob you of your hard 
profits. Mr. George _ Dillier writes: 
ave been feeding your R DEGREE 
POULTRY CONCENTRATE for two months 
md was only getting from one to three eggs a 
¥ then. Now I am getting 29 : 
Write 


is and gaining every day. All 
my hens are healthy and look- : 
fin for Special 
Introductory 


e. I think it is a won- 
Offer and 












$47. 
















remedy. 
Write for Special Offer “Today 
For a limited period only we 
“making a special introductory 
to poultry raisers. It will 
you to take advantage of 
Write for full particulars, 


nt. ¢-34 











UNION 
Omaha, Nebr. 





the 


Twin City Dairymen Meet 


Support Western Senators.in Tariff Fight 


mously to go onto a capital stock ba- 
sis with an authorized capitalization 
of $500,000. This was divided into 
10,000 shares of $50 each. At two dif- 
ferent times since then the authorized 
capitalization has been increased, firat 
to $1,000,000 and then to $3,000,000. 
The amount of milk handled in 1919 
was 88,000,000 pounds. Last year this 
had increased to 337,000,000 pounds. 
In 1919 the sales of the association to- 
taled $3,000,000 for the year. For the 
twelve months ending September 30 
this year, the sales totaled over $10,- 
000,000. In 1919 the association had 
2,000 members; today it has 7,800. 
These facts show in a nut shell the 
growth which the association has had 
in the last ten years and prove that it 
has not only been well managed but 
that it has served a most useful pur- 
pose in the territory within a radius 
of fifty miles of the Twin Cities. 

Referring to the service which this 
organization has rendered, it may be 
said that consumers in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis have enjoyed a retail 
price of milk lower than that of any 
other large city in the United States, 
except possibly one. Besides, the con- 
sumers have also received a supply of 
milk the quality of which has been 
constantly watcned <nd improved. In 
addition to this. t] producers have 
received more i. ticir raw product 
than most other pocucers, except 
those in the extrem. c. stern part of 
the United States. 

Fred Rohe, Osseo, Minn., secretary 
of the associatior, stated that the 
membership of the association had in- 
creased by 258 during the first ten 
months of this year. He also advised 
that there is a Very satisfactory and 
friendly relation between the associa- 
tion and the many cooperative cream- 
eries and cheese factories that are 
members of the association. During 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1929, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rohe, the members of the 
association delivered 339,000,000 
pounds of milk which represented an 
increase of 8.78 per cent over the year 
previous. Thus it will be seen that 
the amount of milk handled daily is 
rapidly approaching 1,000,000 pounds 
or 500,000 quarts. The increase in the 
amount of sweet cream sold this last 
year as compared with the year pre- 
vious amounted to 21.5 per cent. The 
manufacture of condensed milk by the 
association showed an increase of 170 
per cent for the last year, while the 
production of milk powder increased 
57 per cent over that of the year pre- 
vious. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the 
milk handled by the association last 
year was manufactured into such prod- 
ucts as butter, cheese, condensed milk 
and milk powder. The great bulk of 
this product was sold outside of the 
Twin City territory. The total sales 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1929, 
amounted to $10,585,044, showing an 
increase of 10.3 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. Of the total gross receipts, 
99.1 per cent was paid to members 
after all manufacturing and purchas- 
ing costs had been taken care of—a 
record of which the officers of the as- 
sociation may well be proud. The bal- 
ance sheet showed the net worth of 
the association, which is owned en- 
tirely by farmers, to be $1,792,654. 

Among the resolutions passed at the 
meeting was the following: 

“We emphatically approve of the as- 
sistance given by our officers to the 
united efforts of the agricultural lead- 
ers of the United States, to the press 
and the members of congress, in their 
fight to secure tariff equality for ag- 
riculture. We sincerely hope that all 
these forces will continue their efforts 
until victory is won.” 





Government standards of grading 
for forty-four fruit and vegetable com- 
modities have been established since 
1916. 
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COLD weather never worries 
poultry raisers who feed RED 
SPEAR Egg Mash. Even in 
zero weather their hens lay 
plenty of eggs. You can have 
a high, steady egg yield all win- 
ter long by giving your flock 
proper care—and feeding RED 
SPEAR Egg Mash. 


RED SPEAR makes every hen 
and pullet do her best. It gets 
eggs when ordinary mashes fail. 
Feed it for bigger profits, 
healthier flocks and more 
eggs every day. 


Priced low 
enough to suit 
anybody. 
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is good for hens. D s 
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Mr. Lux 
and his new 
catalog 


The new 1930 catalog is ready and tells all about the snecess of customers of Leghorn Land 
purchased 


ux Prosperity Lezhorns, 


Big Early Discount Now— 
Book Your Order at Once 


extra large eggs.) 


THE GREATEST MONEY-MAKING STRAIN IN THE WORLD TODAY. They get plenty of 
large, white eggs and make real money. They get 60% % 
make flock averages around the 200 mark. Léauorn LAND— 
We buy the best and highest priced Tancred stock offered to insure our customers the 

Those who prefer something better demand Lux Prosperity Leghorns. 


to 76 yroduction_right now and many 


REAL BREEDING ESTAB 


Our Prices Are Reasonable 


No matter what you intend to bay 
purse and can supply your wants, Y 
tomers say: 

Dear Mr. 
and still laying, without a moult. 
months of age. 

From November 1st to November Ist, one year, they averaged 199 eggs per hen and we received an 


Lux :—wWe ordered 400 Leghorns from you. 
We are getting over 60 to 70 eggs each day from 185 pullets, 6 


average of .366, or an average of $6.05 per bird. 
Many of our hens weigh better than 
weghorns, and from 228 pullets we are now getting 40% 
pleased with Lux Prosperity Leghorns and records show they are prot makers. 


ORDERED 4,000 MORE. 


Mr. 


Lux:—Perhaps you will be inter- 
ested to know how the Leghoms came through 
and how they are doing. 
through in fine shape and are doing mighty fine. 
I have sold over 2,000 of these pullets the past 
two years, without a single complaint. 

Thank you for past favors. 

B 


The first 4, 


A. Yeager, I 


Very truly, 


or how many you wish to buy, we have a grade to suit your 
our satisfaction is guaranteed. Read what three of our cus- 


First pullet laid at 3 months, 11 days, 


(Also received 2c per doz. (2 cents) premium for 
5 pounds. This year we ordered 450 
to 45% production. We are well 


rs. C. J. Sutton, Iowa, 
PLANS ON 6,000. 

Dear Mr. Lux:—Beg to advise you we re- 
ceived the 2,600 Leghorns and are more than 
pleased with the service and the quality. They 
are in fine condition and growing very rapidly. 

We certainly appreciate all you heve done for 
us in regard to these and will certainly place our 
order with you next year for 5,000. 

Again thanking you for your kindness, I am, 


very truly yours, 
, Oito Zschoche, New York. 


000 came 


ndiana 


Send for our catalog and place your order immediately and save money. 


Leghorn Land 


Russell E. Lux 
Box H 


Hopkinton, lowa 
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| TRY AIR | 
| A Sma 
fi An inquiry sbout Floyd Gibbons brings comes in well here, tho not quite so well 
up the fact that his hour is changed from as WGN, and it puts on some very fine 
v 9:30 p. m., Mondays, to 9:30 p. m., Wed- features, especially music. They do not 
; eo 8 nesdays (KSD, WWJ, WOC). Just at send me their publicity material, conse- 
f present, this famous war correspondent quently I can’t do much listing on them, 
i is taking us thru the excitement of the But I am happy to pass on your recom- 
Mexican rebellion, and he discloses much mendation of the ‘“‘Three Doctors’ (Ph. 
, iy ide dope never before divulged, An D.’s, I suppose for Doctors of Phoolish- 
t teresting feature about his talk is the ness). I quote from your amusing let- 
fact that his yarns tie up so many ex- ter: “Since you fell so hard for East 
; periences for his listeners, and often a and Dumke, you would be sure to love 
letter brings him the final chapter of an the ‘Three Doctors,’ for they have even 
adventure which he was unable to see less sense than East and Dumke.”’ And 
f ni to the finish. All of this makes up an that, gentle readers, is exactly the ‘‘Three 
Zi invaluable tho informal history. Mr. Gib- Doctors.”’ (2:00 p. m., daily.) They have 
' y Te TOs . a : bons recently inaugurated a series of less sense (but more real cleverness, don’t 
; BOS ET dan tank tee Soisit Lake, eight-minute talks at 8:00 p. m., Satur- you think?) and Peggy and I are culti- 
j Towa. day evenings, which introduce the Gen- vating those doctors in a manner that 
eral Electric Hour of music by the Sym- would quite change your opinion of my 
phony Orchestra under Walter Dam- taste for frivolity. (The family gets an 
rosch, (WLS, KSD, WHO, WOW, awful kick out of the fact that you imag- 
WTtMJ, KSTP, KOA, KSL.) This sertes ine I have neither time nor taste for 
is kiown as “Adventures in Science.” frivolity. I get by better than I thought 
; Again Mr. Gibbons’ manner is friendly I did.) You recommend the Topsy Turvy 
Ki and informal, and his English is so sim- Time for children, at 5:15 daily. It used 
q ple in t .e explanation of these magic ad- to be a favorite here. One of the boys 
' ventures with science that the schoolboy has outgrown it, and the other isn’t quite 
; finds them, quite as thrilling as we grown- old enough. Do they stil! have the club 
; ups do. and the secret? I ran across the once 
f —_——_ treasured pin not long ago, 
' An article on Seth Parker appears in — 
i the December Good Housekeeping Maga- What have you, Mr. Distance Hound?, 
zine. ,.. The Prairie Farmer for Novem- The m. of the h. boasts WJZ direct as 
ber 30 was devoted to radio, with pictures the prize plum of the past week. Static 
: and stories of WLS performers and list- has been bad ana fading worse. Thanks- > ate 
eners.... A'most every magazine of gen- giving Day was awful. The programs @And t! 
eral circulaiion nowadays presents an oc- didn’t come up to our expectations. Miss §somet! 
casional article on the wonders and bene- Fryit fainted in the midst of Piccolo Pete Qalway: 
fits of radio. These articles serve to clarify and the new radio didn’t show off worth “Ger 
our own feelings regarding radio and to” 4 cent before the assembled relatives, he doe 
extend the feeling of cameraderie that Dw tc 
radio brings about... . Walter Damrosch when | 
announces that the influence of radio has The Sunday 5:45 p. m. concert for chile § ; 
caused a rematkable development in dren over WGN will take up Christmas : 
American musical taste during the past customs and music. ... The Grange is on FT 
three years. . . . Those who have been’ the air December 21 with a program on §/ é 
‘ missing the Army, Navy and Marine the National Farm and Home Hour, ‘“‘Al+ Mh 
bands will enjoy hearing that new series falfa Joe” will give a monologue ong '° 
i “Queer Agricultural Expressions.” . . , § NW 
Station CKGW, in Toronto (690 ke.), hag BL© 2 
j been added to the N. B. C. chain. ie oa 
lian tr 
A special message from WLS announces Lince 
the first nation-wide Christmas carol QRoarin; 
—_ singing party by radio will be held from fio go |: 
Merry that station from December 19 to 24, with Jeonsin 
Christmas Homer Rodeheaver, the noted songster of Briver h 
the Billy Sunday meetings, as leadér, Bitting 
| don’t know what you look like, These will be at 10:00 p. m., December 19, @yua, a 
Nor how you live, nor where; 20 and 21, and at 2:00 and 6:30 p. m, Hit Bla 
But here’s a Christmas Greeting Sunday, December 22, and at 6:30 p. m, @were g: 
To you from Country Air. December 23 and Christmas Eve, y knev 
A FARM WOMAN. They 
em 4a 
ven fi 
of concerts have = Try FARM AND HOME RADIO HOUR fren at 
KWK, St. Louis, Monday, 3:00 p. m.; A pre-Christmas program, reminding@e®me V 
ee et eon ae —_ Pan hearers of the industrial and national $s wi 
Thursday at 5:00 p. m. ‘ogy or fur- conservation aspects of those familiar ™ The 1 
ther announcements on this series, ... Christmas symbols, the reindeer and the ew, ¢ 
J. H. Barron, of the Radio Division, tai Christmas tree, a resume of the activi- #lore th 
partment of Commerce, reports a serious ties of the Federal Farm Board for the @ildren 
shortage of experienced radio — o month, a survey of new developments in made d 
The demand is expected ole ese oe the crop science, and special summaries §WViscons 
growth of radio communication. ... C) of the annual reports on acreage and gown, i 
Olinger Male Quartet will sing old — condition of fall sown winter grains and @ort Cr 
at 10:00 p. m., Saturdays, from lict A. the fall pig crop, will be included in the #atants 
Last year they received more unsolicited Farm and Home Hour talks by executives Mops ¢ 
ee fan mail than any other group ever ap- of the United States Department of Ag- #hat pu 
pearing in Denver, ... The petting riculture and the Federal Farm Board gen we: 
; of the United States consumes more time for the week beginning Monday, Decem- @ half 
on the air than any organization or indi- ber 23 apturec 
vidual, reports the National Broadcasting On Christmas Eve, W. C. Henderson, @anderi 
Company. .. . The three United States aseociate chief of the Bureau of Blologe Caleb 
bands gave 135 hours of music in the ical Survey, will tell how science is ‘ine Mu Chie 
first ten months of the year, Miss Grace dustrializing Santa’s steeds’’—the reindeer Miru the 
Abbot speaks in Child Welfare, Thurs- herds of our Alaskan territory. On the @eard tl 
days, at 10:00 a. ae (woc, KSD, KSTP) same program, H. N. Wheeler, forest lec- dista 
oo KOA is the old reliable” station of turer, will tell how modern forestry con- @ad lanc¢ 
Pacific going vessels. . . . Helen Field serves our supply of the Christmas trees @own th 
Fischer’s Flower Talks, at 3:30 p. m, around which family celebrations of the #ten we 
daily, have been coming in on our new holiday are centered, nt sold 
radio set. It is niheaeel to understand why The next program to be sponsored by @lking t 
her personal mail runs over a hundred the Grange during the Farm and Home @ “I tell 
letters daily just for her brief half-hour — frour will be broadcast Saturday, Decems M8 up t 
talks. It is her philosophy as well as her ber 21, when the program will come from M@nd Sne 
technical knowledge that makes her loved the Chicago and Washington studios of gorth, w! 
by her listeners. She has received as the N. B. C. nto ’em 
= as 1,500 letters in response to one Senator. George W. Norris will speak on ves a 
talk. “Tariff Legislation,” and Miss Betty Mule@@orton t 
ligan will read her national prize winning to ’em, 
Do you know that the National Farm essay on “Safety on Highways.” me’y car 
and Home Hour travels over 1,248,000 ve-poul 
miles of telephone wire a year in order © the ti 
to get to us daily, as we are switched HOUSEWIVES’ PROGRAMS OVER their 
4 back and forth between Chicago, New WABC ight bac 
PS York and Washington. Every program The first of a series of two-hour pro €aspin. 
; requires thirty to forty technicians and a grams for women was inaugurated on thé 
Be force of experts at every telephone test morning of December 9, at 9:00 o'clock, ALEB 
4 office along the way. A lapse of two central standard time, over WABC's net+ prov: 
‘ seconds is the average time for switching work. Matters of interest to housewiV@S Bing papp 
; from one station to another. So perfect are to be treated completely in depart Btwa., <, 
ae is the change from one studio to another mentalized broadcasts, according to Id@ he hz 
a thousand miles away that many listen- Bailey Allen, president of the National Mage }, 0, 
ers do not believe that any switch has Radio Homemakers’ Club, under wh0s@ d for 
Rate--15c at Word been made, and think the entire program supervision the new series is conducted iy 
: comes from the studio, The plan entails the broadcasting % Bifajop v 
2 ee two-hour programs daily, except Satuf- stren 
N: I must acknowledge a letter from Mc- days and Sundays. Among the topics #@ ning 
ae Gregor that wants me to let WMAQ in be covered will be the preparation sissip] 
: on my “free advertising.”” Kind friend, foods and the planning of meals, interi®® miles 
a I'm not advertising anybody; I'm merely decorating, household equipment, forma bes lo 
¥¢ trying to cheer for the good things that and informal entertaining, child train re bei 
e come to us over the air, and loftily ig- health and beauty, budgeting, styles . ane 
va nore the unworthy ones, And, lest you clothing, handicraft and needlework, aul Q 
BaF 1 think I’m ignoring WMAQ, let me hasten dering and marketing. The programs # Baleb J; 
' to second your cheer for that station. It interspersed with music, - ; 
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his own chewing tobacco from what he 
raised out of seed he’d brought from Ken- 
tucky, and wouldn’t chew no other, and 


Bkept it in a stomach bag tied with a piece 


of whang dyed sumac red so there would 
not be no mistake. 

“One day he come upon the cow, chew- 
jing and swallowing till her eyes popped, 
and that sumac red string hanging out 
of her mouth. The ’squire knew his year’s 
chewing tobacco was starting its journey 









































thru. the cow’s four stomachs, and 
grabbed the string. 

“The cow backed off. The ’squire hung 
on, and they went ’round and ’round the 
clearing for a while, with the cow going 
like a clumsy red comet with the ’squire 
for a tail. 

“He got his chewing after a while, and 
it wasn’t hurt outside of having to be 
dried out a little. But he was so mad 
Ihe ate that cow next butchering season, 
And the cow knew her business, too, but 
something like Colonel Dodge, she didn’t 
lways know where her business stopped. 

“General Henry’s sound as hickory, but 
he doesn’t know Indians. Dodge knows 
how to fight Indians, but he doesn’t know 
vyhen to stop. Between them, they make 
fine pair.”’ 


FTER daylight, a party was sent for- 
ward with a white flag. There were 
no Indians to be found. 
Now there was another breathing spell. 
he army, out of provisions, sent to Blue 
Mounds for more, after which a smaller 
nd picked band set out on the stale In- 
lian trail. 
Lincoln cleared Caleb of implication in 
Roaring Dan's death, and he was allowed 
o go free. He set out down the Wis- 
onsin river. Toward the mouth of the 
ver he saw a woman and two children 
itting on the bank. It was Wa-quo-the- 
qua, a quiet little woman he had known 
at Black Hawk's village. The Indians 
rere gaunt and hollow-eyed; Caleb hard- 
y knew them, 
They asked for food, and Caleb gave 
em a little dried meat he had been 
ven from the army provisions. The chil- 
en ate greedily, then vomited and be- 
tame violently sick. They had been too 
ong without eating. 
The woman began making them some 
tew, and answered Caleb’s questions, 
fore than a hundred old men, women and 
hildren, she said, had been put on a raft 
nade during the battle up the river at 
Visconsin Heights, and allowed to float 
own, in the hope that the soldiers at 
Port Crawford would let these non-com- 
atants pass. They were fired upon by 
roops apparently come from the fort for 
hat purpose. A dozen or more of the 
nen were killed and the raft upset; near- 
y half of them drowned; a score were 
aptured by soldiers, and the rest were 
andering about the woods, starving. 
Caleb took the three down to Prairie 
Chien. While he was threading out 
hru the sandbars in the Wisconsin, he 
ard the boom of cannon and the rattle 
distant musket-fire. Soon after he 
ad landed, the steamboat Warrior came 
own the river. A few squaws and chil- 
ren were scattered among a load of jubi- 
nt soldiers. He heard. one of the latter 
alking to his fellows from the fort. 
‘I tell you we had sport. We was go- 
iW up to warn Wa-ba-shaw, the Sioux, 
nd Snelling that the Sauks was going 
rth, when about thirty mile up, we runs 
nto ’em, several hundred, I reckon, They 
ves a white rag on a pole, and Throck- 
horton tells ’em to come on board. He’s 
w to ’em, the captain is. They yells back 
ley can’t, and he says, ‘Give “’em the 
ve-pounder!’ I lets her slip. They scoot 
r the timber like cockroaches, and gives 
their muskets. We give ’em ourn 
ight back and keep the old five-pounder 
faspin.” 


ALEB stayed only long enough to get 

provisions. He saw Keokuk, drunk 
“i babbling among his half-dozen wives. 
Was said he was celebrating the prom- 
he had from General Scott, of being 
fe head chief of the Sauks, as a re- 
ard for having remained neutral in the 


Caleb paddled as much of the night as 
Strength would allow. Early in the 
ning, he came to a section of the 
sissippi much cut up by islands. A 
miles above was Bad Ax creek. Two 
bes loaded with women and children 
being paddled furiously across the 
fr, and Indians could be seen on the 
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c eb landed, He found that those of 


A Prisoner of Black Hawk 


(Continued from page 18) 


the Indians who had not fallen of hunger 
and exhaustion were ferrying over in two 
leaky canoes the Winnebagoes had given 
them. His proffered canoe was greedily 
accepted. They told him that Black 
Hawk and the few remaining warriors 
were some distance back from the river. 

Caleb found Black Hawk sending Ne- 
ah-pope to decoy the whites north. He 
ordered Rolling Thunder to lead the re- 
maining two score of braves, weary and 
gaunt, and most of them wounded. 

“You must face the white men once 
more,”’ he said. ‘‘You must go into their 
very smoke.” 

Then he turned to Caleb. “Your broth- 
er has told me how you tried to help us. 
You have been a'good son. It is the will 
of the Great Spirit that we should die. 
You must not stay here. Your people 
do not know mercy; they will kill you 
with us.” 

There was little Caleb could do but 
climb one of the hills. Presently there 

was rifle fire to the east, and then si- 
lence, followed by more fire to the north. 
Apparently, the Hawk’s last trick had 
worked. The whites were chasing Ne-ah- 
pepe and his half dozen men, who were 
leading them away from the place where 
the slow business ‘of ferrying the women 
and children went on. 

Then there was firing 
He climbed to where he could see the 
river. There was the Warrior, finishing 
the previous day’s business. Her cannon 
belched, and her gunwales were lined 
with riflemen, firing mercilessly upon the 
women and children on the bank. Some 
of these were wearing the clothes of fall- 
en braves aad were hard to recognize as 
women; still, Caleb was not proud of his 
countrymen that day. 

He saw his canoe, loaded with squaws 
and children, sunk by a shot from the 
five-pounder. The steamboat plowed thru 
the struggling refugees. Caleb could see 
squaws, swimming weakly and loaded 
down with children that clung to them, 
It was a half mile to shore. They could 
never make it. The Father of All Waters 
would take them. Two rafts, loaded with 
old men, women and children, were upset 
and the black heads on the water beaten 
with musket butts until they went under, 

Caleb ran down the hill, thinking that 
there must be some way of stopping this, 
He heard the whistle of ball from the 
east. Apparently, more of the whites 
were coming up. There was screaming of 
cannon shot and screaming of the wound- 
ed. An Indian girl came toddling past 
him; her left hand had been shot clear 
off and the forearm shattered. She lifted 
the stump, dripping and staining the as- 
ters and goldenrod thru which she stum- 
bled. She was crying bitterly and calling 
a name, perhaps of a dead mother. Caleb 
tried to comfort her; she snuggled cloge 
to him, and her crying sunk to little 
moans. Then she looked up and at sight 
of his white face screamed Hike a pan- 
ther, squirmed herself loose and ran, fall- 
ing with her stump in the soft loam. 

The child was writhing now, tho she 
was so hoarse that her screams more 
often broke into a gasping whisper. Be- 
hind, the firing was heavier. Caleb did 
not heed it. Picking up the child, he 
started walking south along the hillside, 
stopping till the firing lulled when he 
reached a clear spot. 

He could see regular troops wading to 
the first island. Their bayonets. were 
fixed. They formed on the shore and 
charged. Caleb walked on south, carry- 
ing the child. He did not wish to see that 
clearing of the island, had he been able 
to. He knew well enough that those 
gleaming bayonets would be stained with 
the blood of what remained of Black 
Hawk's people. He had seen enough of 
death; he could perhaps save one of the 
living. He washed the child’s arm at a 
creek, and thrust the stump into a large 
puff-ball to stop the bleeding. 

He begged a boat of a settler and got 
the child to Prairie du Chien late that 
night, where Dr. Lyman Foote left the 
sick bed of his own wife to dress her 
wound. Caleb heard that the few hun- 
dred women and children who had ferried 
over in spite of the Warrior had been 
killed by the Sioux. 

When Caleb finally got to sleep, he 
stayed asleep for the most of two days. 
Hercules L. Dousman, landlord of the 
Dousman House, told him that he had 
yelled so in his dreams that they had 
called a doctor. Caleb learned that the 
Indian girl would probably live, arranged 
for her care, and left to find Jeanne. 


(Concluded next week) 


behind Caleb. 
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KOVAR 


Complete freedom of action-jointed carrying shaft allows each 
wheel and section to adjust itself to ground level. Each section is 
independent of the other, being loosely connected to carrying shaft 
and draw bar. Teeth can be set to their best (working) position, 
and depth is regulated by raising or lowering sections. 

Kovar has specialized in quack grass eradication and land culti- 
Thousands of our machines are 
ine practical use in all parts of U. S. and Canada. 

The New Kovar is the direct result of our knowledge of the farmer’s 
needs. Practical farmers are recognizing it as unequalled for general 
land (and alfalfa) cultivation, quack grass and weed eradication. 


vation machinery for many years. 


Horse or tractor power with same 


clusive Kovar features and all the worth-while new ones. 

Any reliable farmer can buy a New Kovar on trial subject to 
satisfactory performance on his own farm. 

There is a good Kovar Dealer near you. See him or write us. 


KOVAR the time tried quack grass 


cultivator—alfalfa cultivator—and 100% seed bed maker. 
Ideal for summer fallowing and working land in the fall. 


JOS. J. KOVAR CO., 


ee a a - SOU PSN — 


Please send me complete literature and prices at once. 


Name 
Address 








Wheel Digger 





Can be 

Extended from 

one to any num- 
ber of sections 


hitch. All the old ex- 


and weed digger—land 
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CORN SHELLERS 


Save Farmers’ 


Money! 


hell corn the 
va back -break- 
ing” way, sans 
you can purchasea 
STOVER PowerSheller 
which may be run byany 
metal 


power 1% h. p. and larger. 
construction; large ca: 
price; small amount of power required, 
and the fact it will shell husked corn in 
any condition, fulfills our claim—that 
in the STOVER, we offer the greatest 
value in a Cylinder Sheller unit. 


ity; moderate 


Mail Coupon Below for 


FREE Literature TOOAY 


STOVER MrcG. & ENGINE COMPANY 
12 Lake Street Freeport 
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in P. O...... 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE COMPANY 
12 Lake Street, Freeport, Illinois 


Without obligation, mn send me liter- 


your line of STOVER Corn Shellers, 




















Before Buying Minerals 


the aos belt. 


markable weight-b 
regulator 


mp! low. 
for literature and prices. 


SARGENT 
411 EAST GRAND 


PROTEX 


Sargent’s amazing new mineral is causin 
A much lower price 
But even more im 


Li Oil and fifteen other ingredients that make it a re- 
and - aa es well as a conditioner and 


Buy Protex of your feed dealer at 
If your dealer can’t 


HI-LAC YEAST) 


a sensation in 
eretofore asked 


that are anraz- 
iy you just now, write 








& COMPANY 
DES MOINES, 1OWA 














A’ 


Behe aeons ay 








WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa: Homestead, Dec. 21, 1929 











~<_Our Readers Market... 


The Place to Buy What You Need 
and Sell What You Wish 
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ie 7 PR ee 

















~|§ 1.50|$ 3.001 4.50|$ 6.00/$10.50)$16.50 
1.65 3.30] 4.95] 6.60) 11.55] 18.15 
1.80} 3.60} 5.40} 7.20] 12.60) 19.80 
1.95} 3.90} 5.85] 7.80] 13.65) 21.45 
2.10] 4.20] 6.30] 8.40) 14.70} 23.10 
2.25] 4.50) 6.75} 9.00] 15.75] 24.75 
2.40] 4.80] 7.20] 9.60) 16.80} 26.40 
2.55] 5.10] 7.65] 10.20] 17.85| 28.05 
2.70] 5.40] 8.10} 10.80 18.90) 29.70 
2.85| 5.70] 8.55] 11.40] 19.95] 31.35 
3.00| 6.00] 9.00] 12.00] 21.00] 33.00 
3.15] 6.30] 9.45] 12.60) 22.05] 34.65 
3.30] 6.60) 9.90] 13.20] 23.10) 36.30 

















COMMISSION HOUSES 


PRODUCE WANTED. TURKEYS, CHICKENS, 

veal, eggs. Long experience in the produce com- 

usiness enables us at all times to get 

the t possible price for your poultry, eggs and 

veal. Please give us a trial and convinced. Fi- 

nancial reference, Mid-City Trust & Savings Bank. 
Foley Bros., 1020 Fulton St., Chicago, 


FORK YEARS LEADERS IN HANDLING COUN- 

try dressed peasy. __ Seenared to buy your ship- 
ments at ni rhest Live poultry_ throughout 
the year. yrite for “information. L. Hemman 
Co,, 119 So. Water Market, Chicago. 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 

uce markets, altering daily, furnished by 
yne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Market, Chicago, 

Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 


TOP MARKET PRICES ALWAYS—PREMIUM 

for quality live and dressed ultry, veal. Write 
for tags and prices. Y, eaver & Co., Estab- 
lished 1863, 45 8. Water _Market, Chicago. 

















OHICAGO, SETCRERS PACKING co., 216- 222 

Peo , Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Ponltry, a =. ona butter. Highest prices o' 
tained. Returns mailed same day. 


RICHARD J, COLLINS, 60 YEARS IN BUSI- 
+ pess, solicits consignments poultry, veal, etc. 
48 prompt and satisfactory. Financially the 
St. 840 Fulton St. Market, Chicag 


ASK GRIDUEY, MAXON & CO. oar i RELIA- 
bl es information. on tt Fo Sout for live 
end d reseed poultry. veal, -29 less jouth Wa- 
ter } Market, icago. Estab Fehed” tes 
WANTED LIVE AND DRESSED SOUUTEY. 
Highest le prices paid. 
Write for Ttormation and tags. Drake & Bon- 
field, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
FOR REAL SERVICE SHIP YOUR LIVE AND 
a poultry to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
as. Chicago. We pay highest prices. Write 


ONE Sax PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 




















vea 5 rnish coops on request. H. A 
Fischer £ Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 
1890. 

FEATHERS 








COLUMBIA FEATHER COMPANY, 413. W. 
* Opicago, offers best prices on new 
WL wr duck feathers 





GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH OR 
future delivery on conservative margin basis. 

Members Chicago Board of Trade. Schoff & Bax- 

Fae ee. Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, U. 8. 
ards, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


CANARIES 
PART CINNAMON CANARIES; EXTRA GOOD 
ngers. Isabella Eibs, Laurel, Towa. 
COLLIES 


COLLIES—-WHITE AND “COLORS. PEDI- 
‘. intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 




















Mable gu ces reasonable and satisfaction 
guaranteed “Box 55, Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, lowe. 





COLLIES FOR SALE—PUPPIES BRED FOR 
an and beauty. Reg. studs at service, show 
rds. spuietnction guaranteed. John Wilkin, 
Correctionville, Towa 
nee COLLIE AND ENGLISH. SHEP- 
it Pe ppies. Clear Spring Kennels, Excelsior, 
inn 


FULL-BLOOD SCOTCH COLLIE 
Frederick Larson, Randall, Iowa. 


FERRETS 








PUPS $2. 








FERRETS FOR pnsING RATS. MALES 
$4.50, females $5, oe $9. we females, 
$6 each A. Peck, New 


special rat petebers, 
London, Ohio. 


FERRETS—-MALE 34.50, FEMALE $5. E. R. 
Backstrom, 821 8S. E. 7th, Des Moines, 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS 
NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS FOR SALB. FANCY, 
purebred stock. FE. N. Manley, Nashville, Neb. 


NEWFOU ZOLANDS —-CHRISTMAS of EP IRS, 
pedigreed, $15. R. Cranston, Odebolt, 
RABBITS 
CHINCHILLAS, FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 
boy or girl, bringing profit and congas 2 0 fw 
uckdale 




















choice Teosders, at reasonable prices. 
Farm, Melcher, Iowa. 


FRDIGREED CHINCHILLAS, WHILE THEY 
t $6. Crow's Rabbitry, Oxford, Iowa. 


SHINGUITEA FUR RABBITS $6 PER PAIR. 
0. engood, Pallas, low: 


SHEPHERD suns 
FOR SALE—BLACK ENGLISH >. “alae > 4 


Deke thornton, Beg tock dogs, $7 eac John 
EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN AIRCRAFT WELDING, AUTO ME- 
chanics, Lan ge ment 08, attic. Big pay, 


























Low Stevinson 
. 2008-F Main, Kansas City, “eg 
AUTOMOTIVE 
WANTED 5 GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 


or auto mechanics, airplane welders, 


ilots 
in this well Tnown fehool. 
jon Lincoln Auto ¢ fin Ai 
Bldg., Lincoln, 


Sea Ne 



















































ms a 
) Rates and Information ae 
The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count 
each whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count your name and address as part of the 
ad. Thus, “F. L. Wires” is counted as three words. “226 W. 21st St.”’ is counted as four 1 
words and “Des Moines, lowa,’’ as two words. $1 and $155.50 both count as one word. 
Cc. O. D. counts as three words, R. F. D. 4 counts as four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must 
reach us before Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue date. Send full remittance with order. LIVESTOCK 
f t not advertised with us recently, be sure to give two references, This is for your ma rT 
oon protection. (aay be your banker and the other some responsible business man. To Sy ee GUERNSEY _ be RI Meciert, 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with your order, Write or print your ad plainly. GUERNSEYS—-3EE AD ON FOLLOWING 
pages. Dayton Mather, Greene, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 7 
FOR SALE—-POLLED HEREFORD BULLS * 
and bred heifers, Anxiety bloodlines, N. M, * 
EDUCATIONAL FARM LANDS Leonard, Waukee, Iowa. ‘ 
POLLED AND HORNED HEREFORD YEAR- § 
2 “AUCTION SCHOOLS we MINNESOTA ling bulls for sale, Moellering Bros., Galt, Ia, : 
BARGENT'S INTERNATIONAL ~ AUCTION 117 AC AC ORE | FULLY EQU IPPED DAIRY ~ FARM POLLED ED HEREFORDS, | BU LLS, | COWS AND” 


School. Term soon, Sioux City, Iowa 
pan 


AVIATION 


LEARN. TO FLY WHERE _LINDBERGH 

learned. Complete courses in flying, airplane 
mechanics and welding. Big pay jobs open for 
raduates. Write today. Lincoln Airplane School, 
501 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, | Neb. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


SPECIAL OFFE R—STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
iven free with business-secretarial course. ‘Train 
at home in spare time, or in school. Increasing de- 
mand for office help. Positions furnished. Stu- 
dents earn living expenses while learning. Accred- 
ited school. Catalog free. Humboldt College, 4 
Washington Square, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


THE GREAT NORTHERN ~RAILWAY_ SERVES 

an agricultural ~ »ire in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and Montana where opportunities abound for 
small farmers or large operators to rent or purchase 
at the lowest prices and best terms of many years. 
Profits are insured by diversified crops and live- 
stock raising. Idaho, Washington and Oregon offer 
opportunities in low priced cutover land gh pro- 
ducing irrigated land or small suburban tracts near 
large cities, for gqnoral farming, dairying, fruit or 
PT emer Mild climate. Write for free Zone of 
Plenty book with detailed information. Low home- 
Leedy, Dept. 107, St. Paul, 




















seekers’ rates. KE. ©. 








Minn. 
CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALSFOR- 
nia general ening | is a paying busin feedi 


ng 
Bind with, peop a in K towns and ate. "Alfalfa —. 
ned w airying, 8 and poultry, 
income. A small one- ofan pity farm, wich Titties hired 
—s, as success, You can work outdoors all 
the N 1 The Santa Fe 
Tailway “ius ‘no land to sell, but offers a free serv- 
ice in helping you get right location. Write for 
illustrated San Joaquin V alley folie and i our 
farm paper, “The Earth,”’ free for six mon 
~ , General Colonization Agent, Santa 
Fe tat way, 910 Railway Exchange, icago 


$250 PER ACRE ALFALFA FARMS, CASH 
or trade, balance crop payments. he 
eneral farming land in California. Agents wa By 
‘alifornia Alfalfa Lands, Inc., 564 Market St., 
San Francisco, 











MINNESOTA 


COME TO MINNESOTA AND PROSPER. 

Farmers do better here—make more money— 
have more enjoyment. Fertile soils—good rain- 
fall. Fine dairying opportunities in ‘America's 
leading butter state. Creameries everywhere. 
Farms are so reasonably priced as to make invest- 
ment sound and farming profitable. Send for free 

ook. Ten Thousand Lakes-Greater Minnesota As- 
sociation, 1428 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land, Get our new free 
list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, Minn. 


LARD SALE—$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY, ogres 
acres southern Missouri. — $200. 
on list. Box 22E, Kirkwood, 


OREGON 


oREcoN’s HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE LAND CAN 

be had at low cost. Adaptable to all types of 
farming. Irrigated and non-irrigated farms. Crop 
failures unknown. Equable climate, with no de- 
structive storms to endanger life or destroy prop- 
rty. he west’s greatest dairy state—-many 
world’s production records held by Oregon cows. 
Fruits command premium prices. Also unlimited 
industrial, timber, waterpower and recreational re- 
sources ‘awaitin development. Fine schools, 
churches. America’s vacation playground, Hunt- 
ing, fishing. Free road maps and descriptive liter- 
ature, Oregon State Chamber of Commerce, 223 
Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 




















in Becker county, 5 miles south Detroit lakes on 
one of the principal tourist highways in the most 
beautiful resort region in the state. Full set pul: 
ings, electric lighted. Price $58 ae acre, $1.0 
cash, bal. easy payments. W. R. Tait, 1012 C 
merce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 


WYOMING 





heifers for sale. George Ross & Son, Ross, Ia, 
JERSEYS 
-TWO VERY WELL BRED F REGIS. ’ 














FOR SALE- 








NORTHEASTERN WYOMING, ON THE EAST- 

ern slope of the Big Horn mountains, is a natural 
livestock country. Farms and ranches can 
bought at low prices on easy terms. Vrite today 
for descriptive folder. Val Kuska, Coeoinnen 
Agent, Burlington Route, Room 663, 1004 Far- 
nam St., Omahu, Neb. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


8 ROOM MODERN HOUSE, GOOD LOCATION 
for light housekeeping; easy terms. Agnes Sand- 
ford, 1317 KE. 14th St., Des Moines. 


1OWA FARM FOR RENT 


tered Jersey bulls, 1 year old, out of nusuall: 
dams. G rladstone E, Smith, Newton, in * all stan 
MILKING SHORTHORNS ay 


MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS—HAVE A ~ 
choice lot of young bulls mostly of serviceable * 

age. The right type. Good colors. Accredited 

herd. E. A. Nelson, Box 347, Albert Lea, Minn, 


BATES MILKING SRORTHORN BULLS, 8 TO 
months old. John F. Currier, Indianola, Ta, 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE, © 
Best of breeding and good individuals. Write — 
me. Chas, Eichorn, Atlantic, Iowa. 


GOOD GRADE YEARLING, POLLED SHORT- 
horn bulls. Franklin Majorowicz, Rolfe, Iowa. 




















FOR RENT—REASONABLE TO TENANT 
with about 400 sheep, 480 acres_ northeastern 

Iowa. Good fence builder required. Frank Barker, 

Manager, Box No. 607, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 


ALFALFA HAY AND ALFALFA MEAL, ORA 
Ball, Lexington, Neb. 


HAY 


GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Devlin 
Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED—FARMERS’ GRAIN, 

Fuel and Supply Company of Macomb, IIL, 
wishes to employ competent and _ experienc man 
to manage elevator doing good business in grain 
vo 41 aeenmmenees for year beginning January 1, 
30. 


GIRL, WILLING, HOUSEWORK IN CATHOLIO 
family. Childre 6-11-13 Would consider 























mother "with grown ” daughter. Reasonable wages. 








CHESTER WHITES _ 


LARGE IMMUNE CHESTER WHITE BOARS, 
for quick sale $30 each. Ed Anderson, Alta, Ta. 

puUROCS 

DUROC JERSEY SPRING BOARS, FEDE ‘ 
greed, vaccinated and guaranteed. Sir by 

son of High Brordcaster. Herd improved by on P 

lecting gilts from high producing sows. Crates free, 

Write for prices. Clarence Meyer, Van Meter, Ia, 2 


REBRI DUROC BOARS AND_ BRED 
and 








PUREBRED 
gilts. March farrow. Good long bodied 
heavy boned. Best of breeding. Priced at $30, 
Double immuned. Harry Barlow, Monticello, Towa, 


HAMPSHIRE GILTS, OF THE LARGE, © 
smooth, easy feeding kind, popular blood lines, 
cholera immuned, papers furnish hed, sold with money ~ 
back guarantee, or O. O. D. Buckdale Farm, 

Melcher, Iowa. 


BIG SPRING AND FALL HAMPSHIRE BOAR 
ann one pig yearli Bred sows and gilts. na tistncth 
pc. 0. D. ©. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 
eae BOARS, READY FOR IMMEDE oe 
marked and wel teed guaranteed 





OW EST 
~~ 






































1 ate use; well 

Mrs. Cushing, 1636 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, II. htesdere rices $25 and up. Hem, Selmaya ikes $2 
AGENTS WANTED sous. Aincn 0 

NEW INVENTION, NO COMPETITION. | ME- OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS cockere 
chanical left turn signal. Resembles human Ls ae ‘S—IMMUNED, SERVICEABLE BOARS, © d othe 
arm. Attractive name ‘Dinee when closed. Furan “$30 to $45. Sred gilts and pigs reasonable, — ards, Hi 
Mannfacturing Company, Thief River Falls, Minn. Alrick Foster, Rushville, iL CR 
FARM SALESMEN TO SELL. A USEFUL, ARTI- YORKSHIRES blood-t. 
cle, ecessity on every farm. Ox 2, Care - : | 
Wallnces’ Dormer and Iowa Homestead. sqpeeees BOARS AND “GILTS $15 UP, “Bboglish, | 
m. Zahs, Riverside, Iowa. RRED 

LIVESTOCK BELGIANS Several 





HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS, FRESH AND 
springing. Also 20 Guernsey cows and heifers, 

open and bred. Dodge County Dairy Cattle Co., 
est Concord, Minn. 


BROWN swiss 


OFFER A SIX. MONTHS OLD HIGH GRADE 
Brown Swiss _ from high producing ancestry. 
Accredited herd. W. Lehrman, Orange City, Ia. 


BULL, REC Tenn D, AGE 15 _ MONTHS; 
Carl Godwin, Dayton, Towa. 


iS' 
priced right. 
GUERNSEYS 


CIMARRON GUERNSEY—SELLING BULL 
born Decemter, 1926, combining breeding from 

Island family with American type family which 

has produced records up to nearly a thousand 

pounds fat. Docile and sure. Herd tuberculin 

low blood tested. W. E. Montgomery, Montour, 
wa. 
























FINE REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS _ UP 
to serviceable age, also females. Forest Home 
Farm, Hamel, Minn. i eS 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY BUL 5 YEAR OLD. 
Also younger bulls. Cecil Fletcher, Vinton, Ia. 





Use This Order Blank Now! 








Des Moines, Iowa. 















Rates at top of page. 





TO MAIL YOUR AD FOR THE NEW WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 





seve vaieet i okssavevenventhneete times in your 











Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows: 
paper. Remittance of §............. secsssssserenee 183 ENClOSEd. 
IMAL o. 0a cA cts oachvaout¥apegunss opi enbvatderneane Spbesininhese ppoctsentecses is 


(Count as s part of ad) 


OPER Pee Penn eneneneeeseneneeeeneee® Stee ee eeeneeeeneeeene oeeeeee Prost 


(Count as part of ad) 
Minimum charge, $1.50. 




























FOR SALE—HOLBERT IMPORTED BELG TAN ggutkeys. 













stallion 5 year old sorrel, weight 2,200, priced CK 
very reasonable if taken at once. Zeimet & Mon rican g 
tag, West Bend, Iowa. Winder, Tov 
MISCELLANEOUS whites 
AUCTIONEERS ay, 





LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER—FOR THE HIGH | 
-dollar, date sales with Lorence Bigler, Post+ 

ville, Iowa. 

E. H. THIEMAN, LIVESTOCK AND REAL ES 
tate auctioneer. Write for dates. Waverly, Ia, 

FRED REPPERT, LIVESTOCK AND REAL ES. © 
tate auctioneer. ‘Decatur, Indiana. 


A 
a2 eg 














THOICE | 
healthy 











COFFEE pace -_ 
COFFEE FROM ROASTER. TO CONSUME Eee! 
am 


‘ree! 3 guaranteed silver plated teaspoons wit! 
every 10 lb. order of Special Blend coffee. Send © 












check or money order for $3.60 for 10 Ibs. o! f this UREBREI 
delicious _ coffee. ve pay post ose. Se or from eu 
whole. Plantation Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. ‘Bir. Nick 
eieer.3 FISH 

FROZEN FISH, _WHOLESAL FE, DIRECT TO 


RK CO 
the consumer, choicest new winter caught fish, $22.50. 
Fat good fish—they cost you less. Remember we 


have satisfied our customers for ten years——we cal 

















please you too. Save money. Write today for OU? “parr, G 
prices. A. R-. Guest Fisheries, Mason City, Iowa, ® Kimpsto: 
‘HEATED “HOG | WATERERS 

AUTOMATIC HEATED HOG WATERER. LVER 8S 
“New Daisy’’ solves your freezing weather pro April ha 

lem. Write for description. Quinn Wire & Irom © lowa 

Works, Boone, Towa : 

MATTRESS “REPAIRING 

KAPOK - HAIR - COTTON - FEATHER = MAT+~ Bae IN 
tresses cleaned, remade any size. Write Peorly g—efived, fi 

Bedding Co., Peoria, Mil. ra omy 

eyes PHOTO FINISHING 1 PR SALI 

GHRISTMAS. SPRCIAL 5x7 ENLARGEMENT mpleck G 


from favorite negative, hand_ tinted, 50 cent& | 
coin, Clay Photo Finishers, C Iowa, RSEY | 
































cn frels, for 
WANT TO BUY 
~~ BURLAP BAGS a ee 2 

WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON Ty 
200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, . ; a 
CORNSTALKS ‘ oe 

$10 PER TON FOR CORN aUBE BALED | 
and delivered at Dubuque, Iowa. Low freight TE L 
rates on direct carlot shipments. If you are in! a hatched, 
ested in marketing cornstalks write Maizewood Geo. 1 
ucts Co., 203 N. Wabash, Chicago, Il. ain 

PIGEONS ra RE ic 
10,000 COMMON PIGEONS. WANTED, MINE Bion, 12° 
mum quantity three dozen. Write for prices. nd, bre< 
S. Elliott, 7500 Independence Ave., Kansas Wem’ flock 
Missouri. i rds sl 
“a on & § 
PATENT ATTORNEYS _@itxpns 
PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR] vom Tans 

patents. Send sketch or model for instruct bred. 

or Write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Pate . 
and “Record of Invention’’ form. No charge @ m Farm, 
information on how to_ proceed Clarence EBRET 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Mtormar, 149-Y & cherels. 
ty Savings and Commercial Bank Bldg., Mand h 
on, le “= Tomi 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT LE oc 
torneys; patents and_ trade-marks, 802 he m 
ble Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, i 





se Se 





WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Dec. 21, 1929 





(25) 1801 








An Ad in This Section Reaches Over 250,000 Farm Homes 





BABY CHICKS 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 





SPECIAL DISCOUNTS—-BIG SAVINGS ON OR- 
ders for Peters-Certified Chicks placed now——de- 
livery any time after February 1. Small deposit 
sures delivery on date wanted. For sixth year 
nt with the same “guarantee to live’’ covering 
first two weeks—a record unparalleled in poultry 
This protection doesn’t cost_you a_cent, 
Rocks, Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
aenies® egg-production —— 

rds, a high as 175 to 00 eggs per hen per 
eS the Tock yon of Peters- Gert ified 
led by a. a. cial trapnest-ped- 
-ed males from 175 _to Firm hens, developed 
our Master-Control RR head Peters- 
Sertified flocks. irteen years’ constructive breed- 


Bing and selection by skilled specialists has produced 


Catalog explains the breeding 
process followed on our Master-Control Farm. Cus- 
omers report flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs— 
Nets laying 50 per cent at 4% to 5 months—a 
turn of five to six dollars = , for every dol- 
jar invested—all under ordinary farm conditions. 
s Mrs. Rostenbach, of Davenport, Iowa, says, ‘‘the 
fecret lies in the parent stock.” Prices very low 
or such guaranteed health and egg-laying quality. 
Mention breed particularly interested in and we will 
d_free catalog and our special bulletin on that 
eed. _ Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders Associa- 
ion. Just address Peters Farm, Box 251, Newton, 


owa 


iF YOU ARE a ay ee tole IN BABY CHICKS 
from sqestalined breeders, that will grow into 
musually hi 2 producing flocks and be birds of 
nll standa a write to me for ovr new Baby 
nick Book. Particular poultry raisers are finding 
tbat our book gives them new facts and information. 
want_to help you. Write today for your free copy. 
rs. Edwin olmes, ecy., Iowa Master Breeders 
oultry Farms, 21, Sioux City, Iowa, “‘Fa- 
us for att “Quality.” 


HICK PRICES CUT 7% CENTS IF ORDERED 
now for spring shipment. ro egg strain White 
Leghorns. Records to 320 eg Pay when you 
et them. Guarentee’ | to live “ana outlay ordinary 
thicks. w prices on pullets, hens, cockerels, 
tching eg; Catalog and bargain bulletin free. 
be ‘ed B. Ferris, 961 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, 
ich, 


POULTRY 


PECIAL OFFER ON BROILER CHICKS. ODD 
lots of leftovers in heavy or light breeds from 
ters-Certified flocks——all healthy, heavy-laying 
ains. Positively not culls, but first qa. 
‘ong, vigorous oe chicks. Will feather 
enly and grow rapidly, making you the most profit 
prime broilers or a heavy-laying flock. Ordered 

February 1——for ouare delivery——assorted &9 
$81 per 1, All heavies, $10.80 

9 per 1,000. Catalog and prices on 

ed Chicks free. Peters Poultry Farm, 

7, Newton, Iowa. 


DLLETS AND COCKERELS FOR_ BREEDING 
stock. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Or- 
ingtons, Anconas. Standard Sesvenited and blood 
sted for B. W. Priced $2 to $10. Boote’s 
_— and Pullet Farms, Box 5, Worthington, 


ese assured results. 























ON PUREBRED BABY 
lets, cockerels, turkeys, ducks, 
hatching eggs. _ Catalog free. 
Evergreen Poultry Farm, 


>, PRICES 
~~ age pe 
bantams an 

tistaction guaranteed. 
lampton, Towa. 
PACK TaRSEY GIANT COCKERELS 2.75 
each, $2.50 each for 5 or more. White Pekin 
kes $2.75, ducks $2. Will ship O. O. i. Ted 
ppold, Avo. Towa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





DUCKS AND GEESE 





SNYOHDAT 
ROSE COMB FI BROWN _ LEGHORN COCKER- 
els, Kulp strain, April hatched, accredited flock. 
Edna Taber, Milford, Iowa. 


BU ay ROCK COUR ERATS. ROM ACCREDIT- 
1 flock $2.25 each. P. H. Bott, Lyons, Iowa, 





SINGLE COMB ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORN 
_cockerels, extra good ones, $1.25 each. Jack 

Fitzgerald, Fonda, Towa. 

ROSE _ COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS 
$1.50. Hatching eggs in season. Alvin Brown, 

West Bend, Towa. 

ROSH COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS 
$1 and $1.25.° Mrs. L. T. Dailey, Fairmont, 
nn. 











TOM BARRON COCKERELS, 3800 EGG AN- 
cestry; guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Ia, 

TANCRED _LEGHORN COCKERELS, GooD 
ones, $1.25, also pullets. Clyde Cooper, Boone, 

Towa. 

BY. or LARGEST TYPE, MOST PRODUC- 
ive. Clara Counsell, Osage, Iowa. 

8. _C. BUFF LEGHORN a eames $1. 


John _Blanke, Taintor, Iow 


APRIL HATCHED BUFF aa HORN PU = oe 
$1.50 each. Carl Woody, Newton, Iowa, R. 














PUREBRED BUFF ROCK COCKERELS $2.25 
each. Mrs. F. L. Schweppe, Webster City, Iowa. 

EXHIBITION, UTILITY BUFF ROCK COCK- 
erels. Mrs. Harry Lauer, Mt. Union, Iowa. 

sae ag ROCK COCKERELS, 9 LBS., $2.50, 
$3, $4. Herbert Prettyman, Fairfax, Mo. 

SE LEC CT WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, TWELVE 
$20.50. Winnie MeNay, Chariton, lowa. 

NICE PLYMOUTH BARRED-~ ROOK 
Edgar Thorp, Panora, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND 
Peters special certified stock; 
each, 10 for $12.50. 
Iso loomed rugs for 
Save this advertisement. 
Towa. 














F may 
pullets. 





PUREBRED 

ted _cockerels, 

must sell surplus soon; $1. 

Hatching eggs in season. 
at $1.25 and up. 

Opal Harker, Woodward, 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ae AND RED COCK- 
erels, excellent color, type and breeding, $3 to 
$5. Mrs. Edw. W. Shold, Marathon, Towa. 











MINORCAS 


TRAPNESTED SINGLE COMB WHITE MINOR- 
ca_cockerels $2.50 each; Booth strain. Gulbran- 
son Hatchery, Rembrandt, Iowa. 


LARGE TYPE 8S. C. BLACK 
erels $1.25 each for quick 
Harder, Doon, Towa. 


ORPINGTONS 


PUREBRED _ BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, 

all from Peters certified special standard; farm 
raised and free ranges; sires records 190 to 243 
eggs; golden color. Write for prices. Loras Ke- 
hoe, Hopkinton, Iowa. 


SPROLALAY BREEDERS OF BUFF ORPING- 
tons. Baby chicks from these quality many. 

also other popular breeds. Write for prices. 

Grand Hatchery, Le Grand, Iowa. 

LARGE WHITE ORPINGTON COCKERELS. 
Prize winning blood, early hatched. Priced 

$2.50, $3, $5. Show birds and ‘pullets. Fred 

Knop,’ Charter Oak, Iowa. 








MINORCA COCK- 
sale. Mrs. Claus 














8S. 0. RED COCKERELS. PRIZE WINNING, 
heavy laying strain, $3-$3.50. Pedigreed, from 
00 to 225-egg hens, $5-$7.50 Clarence R. 
Frey, R. 1 Des Moines, Towa. 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCKER- 
els, big-boned, dark red and vigorous; six for 
$15 for short time. David Welle, Newton, Towa. 


TOMPKINS R. GC. REDS, PEN MATED. FARM 
Tange, no smut, 7 to $2.50 for Decem- 

ber. F. A. Spenla, R. 3, reheat Iowa. 

ROSE COMB RED COCKERELS, LARGE TYPE, 
dark exhibition stock, $2 to $4, C. O. D. Mrs. 

Emil Sampson, Osceola, oe 

150 DARK SINGLE COMB “RHODE ISLAND 
R cockerels, C. O. D., $2.25. George Lip- 

pold, Jr., Avoca, Towa. 

ACCREDITED SINGLE COMB RED 
els, April hatched, $2.50 each. 

nilsen, Bryant, lowa. 

oer COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCKER- 
els $2 each. Fred Hartwig, Clarksville, Iowa. 














COCKER- 
Edward Cor- 








WHITE ORPINGTON COCKERELS, NINE 
pot heavy laying strain, 54; st or more, 


aa COMB RED COCKERELS, 200 EGG 
, $2.50. Zell Callen, Moravia, Iowa. 





4 Satisfaction guaranteed . 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, PUREBRED, 
large boned, golden buff, $3, and some very 
choice ones $ Mrs, A. L. Dunham, Dun- 
lap, Iowa. 
PUREBRED BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS 
$2.50 each; good ones. Mrs. John Lachmiller, 
Webster City, Towa. 


PUREBRED 8. C. BUFF ORPINGTON COCK- 
erels, big type, good color, from certified flock, 

price $2.50 each. Ernest G. Rohlk, Holstein, Ia. 

BIG BLOCKY FUFF ORPINGTON COCKER- 
els $3 each; fine Orpingtons. Mrs. Joe Barr, 

Webster City, Iowa. 

EXHIBITION QUALITY WHITE ORPINGTON 
cockerels $3 to $5 each. Tiptonola Dairy, Tip- 

ton, Iowa. 

GOLDEN BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS 
from penmated blue_ribbon winners, $4, $5. 

Mrs. John Fredrickson, Elk Horn, Iowa. 























IGH QUALITY, VIGOROUS AND HEALTHY 
———. Fo ocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns 
to move. Miller Poultry 


} ay "Hampton, Towa. 


Cc. RED COORERELS, RUCKER STRAIN, 
blood-tested stock ‘on hatch, $3; beau- 
Pekin. drakes $2 Xo rs. Joe King, North 
nglish, Towa. 
ARRED ROCK COCKERELS, PARKS STRAIN. 
Several Mammoth Bronze turkey toms, also young 
keys. Mrs. Joe Thomann, West Bend, Iowa. 
ACK GIANT COCKERELS AND GREY AF- 
rican geese $3 each. Henry Schomburg, Alex- 
der, Iowa. 
ARTRIDGE WYANDOTTE AND ROSE COMB 
White Leghorn cockerels $2.25 each. Carl 
y, Newton, Iowa, Route 3. 














PUREBRED BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS 
$2.50, $2, $1.75. Mrs. C. F. Mayer, Well- 
man, Iowa. 


HI-BRED PRODUCTION. AND_ EXHIBITION 
Orpingtons, pedigreed. J. H. Hartshorn, Traer, 








LARGE WHITE ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
big ones. Mrs. C. F. Schwarz, Schleswig, Iowa, 





ACCREDITED BUTT ORPINGTON COCKER- 
els $2.50. Mrs. Lillian Stratton, Oxford, Iowa. 
PUREBRED BU FF ORPINGTON COCKERELS 
$1.75 each. Thos. Ackerman, Aplington, Iowa. 


CERTIFIED STOCK, BEST COLOR, TYPE AND 
production. Clara ‘Counsell, Osage, Towa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 











ANCONAS 


C. ANCONA COCKERELS, REAL BIRDS, 
272 egg strain, $1.25 up. LL. Homolar, Tama, 
a. 








BRAHMAS 
HOICE LIGHT BRAHMA COCKERELS FROM 
healthy farm floc ig bone and_ good markings. 
ce orders early, (has. Spoerry, Welcome, Minn. 
WREBRED LIGHT BRAEMA coc RERELS, 
large and well marked, price $2.50 each. Mrs. 
Lamer, Traer, Iowa. 
UWREBRED LIGHT BRAHMA COCKERELS 
= culled flock, $2 each before January 1. 
is. Nick Bormann, Jr., Bode, Iowa. 
CORNISH 
RK CORNISH COCKERELS $2.50, 
$22.50. Herman Gerken, Creston, Neb 
GUINEAS 
HARL GUINEAS $1 EACH. 
Kimpston, Fayette, Iowa. 
HAMBURGS 
LVER SPANGLED HAMBU RG COCKERELS, 


April hatch, $2 each Mrs. Rex Snider, Wel- 
owa. 

















A 0 FOR 








MRS. FRANK 








WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, LARGE, HEAVY 

boned, March hatched, good type, accredited 
flock, high Droduction ; sold with money back guar- 
antee, or C. O. D. Buckdale Farm, Melcher, Iowa. 


RINGLET BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 

large, May hatch, fane barring, yellow legs, wil 
make big fellows, 5-$1 8- ).” Order direct. 
Satisfaction. Theo. Martin, ¥ << al Iowa. 


CHORDS ACCREDITED BARRED ROCK COCK- 
erels, from sires with dams’ records 214 eggs up, 
3. 50 ‘and $5 each; record of performance males 
5 and up. Marion Kipp, Winfield, Iowa. 








wae COMB RED COCKERELS $2 EACH. 
Alfred Marquardt, t, De Soto, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


| = WHITE coc KERELS, HEAVY LAY- 
ers; worn 4 firsts at state meet; $2 up. Robert 
SKcaldoabers, Otley, Towa. 


SPECKLED SUSSEX 











TOULOUSE GEESE, WEIG HT UP TO 20 LBS., 

5; one gander, 3 years, 25 pounds, 10. 
Rouen drakes, 9 Ibs., $2.50.’ Mrs. Le Roy Var- 
ner, Correctionville, Towa. 


BUFF ORPINGTON DUCKS $2.25, 
$2.50, trio $6.50. Large Toulouse 
stock, either sex, $5. Gerrit C. Van Zee, 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE 
from prize winning, weight = 30 
5 blue ribbons this year; $5 eac P. 


E. Bruns, Roek Rapids, Towa. 


LARGE TYPE MAMMOTH FOULee SE gue. 
prize winning stock, geese $4, ganders $5. 

Henry Schroeder, Wali Lake, Iowa, R. 2. 

PRIZE WINNING PUREBRED WHITE EMB- 
den geese, either sex, $4. timer G. Van Zee, 

Pella, Iowa, Route 1. 


LARGE TYPE MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE. 
w val Take, 50, ganders $5. Mrs. Ed Wollesen, 
a ake 





DRAKES 
eese, old 
ella, » Ta. 








PUREBRED 
and ganders, 
Ibs. strain; 











lowa. 


stock, hens Hy w R. Arendt, 


Hedrick, Iowa. M 
60 GOOD _EMBDEN 
eese $3.50. Mrs. 
GEESE 83.50, 
Clarksville, Towa. 

TURKEYS 


NATIONAL WINNING BRONZE TURKEYS, 

massive youngsters, finest color. Big Buff Rock 

cockerels, piceaa toned layers. Discase- free; 37 

gous breeding. J. ©. Clipp & Son, R. 7, Camp- 
Iisburg, Ind. 


NINE MAMMOTH 

including one yearling tom 
weighing from 19 to 22 Ibs., price 
dandies. Wesley E. Peterson, R. 2, Dayton, Iowa. 


BOURBON RED TURKEYS—RAISED ON 

clean ground, early hatched, well marked aw 
toms $8.50, hens $6.50 for two weeks. Mrs. H. 
McCaffree, Janesville, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—MAMMOTH _ BRONZE 

young toms $8, one yearling tom $12 
cash with order. Samvel G. Crabtree, R. F. 
Clarion, Towa. 


GIANT BRONZE. TURKEYS, ‘UNPARALLI LELED 
winners, exceptional large, vigorous birds, on 

approval, Turkey Farm, Baraboo, Wis. 

WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, HENS $6, 18 
Ib. toms $8; healthy, vaccinated stock; order 

Mrs. Carroll Leeper, 


Earlham, Iowa. 
W. H. TURKEY TOMS, EARLY HATOHED, 
8; one yearling tom $10; all vaccinated. Joe 
Frischmeyer, R. No. 5, Carroll, 


ganders $3. BO. 





GEESE; GANDERS $3. 
J. L. Goddard, Waucoma, 


GANDERS $4. R. J. 





BUFF 
Lore, 








BRONZE TURKEY TOMS, 
(Gold Bank Strain), 
12. These are 








LARGE 
. Send 
D. 6, 





early. 








SPECKLED SUSSEX COCKERELS AT $2.50 
each. Fine birds. Wm. Moore, Fayette, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 


COLUMBIAN__ WYANDOTTES—ROSE COMB 

Columbian Wyandotte cockerels from blood test- 
ed and accredited flock, $3 each; March hatch. 
Mrs. Wm. Schulte, Rock Rapids, Towa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, REGAL 
Dorcas rose comp. x healthy birds, $2.50, 

December only. erman Schneekloth, Ma- 

pleton, Iowa, R 

SILVER LAC * WYANDOTTE GOCE SRSLS. 
large fzPe. Pod. April hatched, $3 each or 

4 for $10. . Krueger, Batavia, Iowa. 

PU RERRED SILVER LACED 
cockerels $3, 5 or more $2.75 
well marked. H. Hi. Dekker, ‘Ackley, 
SILVER- LACED WYANDOTTE COCKERELS 

$3 each.; four or more $2.50. Forty years 
procter, Oo. M. H ealy, Muscatine, Iowa. 

















WYANDOTTE 
ixcellent type, 
Iowa. 





Towa. 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 
large type, heavy boned, young toms 27 Ibs. 
Aloys Meyer, Waucoma, Iowa. 
PUREBRED WHITE HOLLAND FURERS 
toms; young $9, yearling $1 Mrs. Arthur 
Dnuitscher, Clarion, Iowa. 
NARRAGANSETT AND BRONZE, BEST BLOOD 
lines, show stock, toms $10 to $15. Mrs. John 
Kane, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
GIANT. MAMMOTH La 
yoned, massive young ip 
8t orm Lake. Iowa. 
BiG BRONZ“E TURKEYS; THESE ARE NOT 
fattened; toms $10, hens $7. Peter Bell, St, 
Marys, Iowa. — 
BOURBON “RED TURKEYS, LARGE, HEALTHY 
‘*k, Toms $8, hens $6. Wayne Puffett, 
Fayc'te, Iowa. 
MAMNOTH, 











TURKEYS, BIG 
Ralph Witter, 











BRONSE TURKEY TOMS, MAY 
hatched Paul Glasnapp, R* igsted, Towa. 





SILVER AND GOLDEN WYANDOTTE 
rels $3 eac 


. big early birds, 220 eee 
excellent color. Warner, Bloomfiel 
WHITE 


WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 
hatch, from Peters special a pen, 


Mrs. Pan! Lutz, Denison, Towa, R. 5. 


FOR GOOD, BIG, PUREBRED SILVER LACED 
Wyandotte cockerels, exhibit quality, write Mrs. 
Ira Boney, Wlinois City, Th. 


WHITE WYANDOT TR COCKERELS, 
high a ae Herman Dielschneider, 
Mountain, Iow 


one MBIAN WYANDOTTE 
ach, 3 for $5.50; 
Finch, Hawarden, Iowa. 
LARGE ROSE COMB SILVER LACED WYAN- 
dotte_cockerels $2.50 each; April hatched. Joe 

Nilles, Remsen, Iowa, Route : 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE COCK ERELS. 

50 Cc. Chase 


double combed, $2. each. 
Varina, Iowa. 


COCK- 
strain, 
Towa. 


JUNE 
$2.50. 








CULLED, 
Green 





COCKERELS rw 
select stock. Mrs. W. 











200 WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, LARGE, 

healthy, snow white, Fishel direct strain; exhi- 
bition type quality $2.50 each; guaranteed satisfac- 
tory. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 


PU a BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 

ockerels; first for egg production; free from dis- 

ualifications ; culled by Peters. Price $2. Nathan 
yaddle, Prairie City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—410 RINGLETS, BARRED Roce 
cockerels, premiums at the state fair, $2-% 

Bo head. ‘Eggs in season, $3 per setting. Cc. 40 

ferkum, Pella, Iowa. 


PURE WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, ACCRED- 
ited flock, Fishel strain, price $2. us. six or 
more $2.50. ho Thogersen, Harlan, Iowa. 














JERSEY GIANTS 

POUND GIANTS, TRAPNESTED, PEDI- 
freed, first prize, Garden and Boston’ winners. 
bel Company, Hawkeye, Iowa. 
HR SALE—LARGE WELL GROWN JERSEY 
lack Giant pallets $2.25 each in lots of two. 
h Dehr, Thornton, Iowa. 

RSEY BLACK GIANTS. QUALITY COCK- 
frels, for sale. Write 8S. Austin, Dumont, 














“ay GIANT COCKERELS, THREE OR 
2.50 each. M. 8S. McCormick, Sumner, Ia. 


i BLACK GIANT COCKE a LS $2,50, 
. Robert Askey, Emerson, Iow: 


LANGSHANS 


HITE LANGSHAN COCKERELS, FEBRUARY 
hatched, $2 to $3 a? Mayme Miller’s flock. 
Geo. H. Hot rook, R. 2, Corning, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 


RE TOM BARRON STRAIN WHITE LEG- 
cockerels; May hatch, raised on clean 
nd, bred close to birds imported from the Tom 
flock, with egg ee up to pe eggs. Se- 
birds shipped $1.50 each, $15 dozen. 8. B. 
on & Son, Knoxville, Towa. 


r* EREL SALE; SIRED BY STOCK DIRECT 
om Tancred Farms, 324 
Long, deep’ bodies, good h Circu- 
Guaranteed. ©. O. D. Hamilton Leg- 
Farm, Bancroft, Iowa. 
BORED SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORN 
be! April and re hatched and from 
sed “healthy. flock, and $1.25 each. Mrs. 
Tomkins, Vail, hy 
@s COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCKER- 
hatched from state accredited flock, $1 and 
bh. Mrs. Earl Tutt, Marathon, Iowa. 





























FOR_SALE 2D WHITE COCKERF = 
culled to aa poe 2,50 each, Mrs. 
hris Thompson, Audubon, lowa, 


WHITE ké 1C K COCKERELS, 
stock, procuction winners, $3.5 
Raymond J. Meyers, Boone, Towa, 
BUFF ROCK COCKERELS, LARGE TYPE, 
good color, from ner, Te layers, $3 each. Mrs, 
owa, 


Albert Borchers, Garner. 
ARISTOCRAT DARK BARRED | hao an COCK- 
erels, Halterman strain, $2 e; J. N. Cobb, 


Correctionville, Towa, 


BRADLEY BARRED ROCK os 
accredited stock $3 each. Mrs. R. A 
Allison, Iowa. 


THOMPSON 
big boned, well barred, 
Myron Bell, Prole, Iowa. 


BUFF ROCK oe wy FROM BLOOD 
tested flock, $3 each, for $16.50. Herman 
Lenaburg, _Dysart, Iowa. 


60 BARRED ROCK PULLETS, MAY HATCHED, 
$1.35 each; cockerels $1.75. Albert Gerling, 

Mediapolis, Iowa. 

PUREBRED ROSE COMB RHODE 
White cockerels $2.50 each. 

stine, Wellman, Iowa. 





ACCREDITED 
50 and $5 each. 











8 FROM 
. Smith, 





BARRED |. ROC K coc KERELS, 


$2, $2.50 and $3. Mrs. 











ISLAND 
Mrs. Melvin Whet- 


WHITE. WYANDOTTE 
els, Martins, $2 and i Shas, 
ham, Iowa. 
COLUMBIAN heady gg htt COCKERELS $1.75 
till January. A. Johannessohn, F Beltrami, Minn. 
OUTSTANDING Cotgustan ‘WYANDOTTE 
cockerels $2 each. Hugo 9 Deike »_ Plainfield, Ta. 
SILVER 1 ED WYANDOTTE coc KERELS 
$2.50 each. Emma Otto, Wapello, Iowa. 
bucks 
BIG TYPE PEKINS, WINNERS AT INTERNA- 
tional Waterfowl Show; V. G. arner moe: 
guaranteed to please; drakes $3,50, ducks $2.5 
Mrs. DPD. A. Elliott, Manson, I Iowa. 


ROSE COMB COCKER- 
$3 Scar, Earl- 




















Qu ALITY )UCKS, MAMMOTH PEKIN, 

Rouen, Buff and Muscovies. Drakes $2.50, un- 
settee trios $6.50. Miller Poultry Yards, Hamp- 
ton, lowa, 


CLASSY 
lows; 





PEKIN DUCKS a FEL- 
ducks $3, trios $9. er di- 
Theo. Martin, Sartelie’ Towa. 
ROUEN DUCKS 82, 

pewalts & Grovert, 


PARDEE 
drakes $3, 
rect. Satisfaction. 


LARGE PUREBRED 
drakes $2.25, trios 

Box 56. R. No. 2, Van Horn, Iow 

BIG TYPE MAMMOTH —— 4 
dneks $2, drakes $2.25; from 10 

stock. Ralph Buline, Solon,’ Towa. 


LARG FE WHITE PEKIN DUCKS FOR SALE; 
s $3 and drakes $4. Mrs. Thos. N. Fowler, 
Yetter, Iowa, R. 


PRIZE WINNING BUFF DUCKS 
drakes $3. Ira Beeckendorf, Walnut, Iowa, R 

PUREBR WHITE PEKIN DRAKES $2.50, 
ducks $2. Helge G. Johnson, Story City, Towa. 


ROUEN AND WHITE RUNNER DUCKS; TOU- 
louse geese. Tiptonola Dairy, Tipton, Iowa. 
GIANT WHITE PEKIN. DUCKS_$2; DRAKES 

$2.25. Hugh Miller, Jefferson, Towa. 
LARGE ROUEN na $2, DUCKS $1.50. 
Harold Dugan, Le Mars, Towa 








PEKIN 
12 pound 








$2.59. 
. 4. 














PUREBRED PL — TH ROCK COCKERELS 
from_ accredited $2.25 each. Mrs. John 

Vaux, Lake City, Soy 

BARRED PLYMOUTH 
from high egg producing strain. 

Fayette, Iowa. 

WHITE ROCK Coane, FISHEL CHAM- 
pions, $3, C. PD. E. Pryor, Eartham, Ia. 

PUREBRED care ROCK COCKERELS $1.50 
Pearl Johnson, Fairfield, Iowa, R. 1. 





ROCK _COCKERELS 
Winifred Hunt, 











MAMMOTH WHITE_ PEKIN ‘DRAKES $2.50. 
Mrs. Wm. Jakobs, Rowan, Iowa. 
DUCKS AND GEESE 
PEKIN AND BUFF DUCKS $82, wae 
$2.50, $3 White Chinese ganders $4 
Buff ganders $5, % Rouen drakes $3. in’ 
Reimers, Wilton Junction, Iowa. 
BIG TYPE PEKIN DRAKES $3, DUCKS $2.5 
Large Toulouse geese, either sex, $3. Mrs. ‘ike 
Sullivan, Fonda, Iowa, 














PURsseSP SAuEApAnEne TOMS $8, 20 
Ralph Taute, Paton, Iowa. 





MAMMOTH BaONEn TURKEYS; HENS $86, 


toms . Pont, Atlantic, Towa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER $10.50 PER BU.; DOUBLE 

Gheanet-hoetherp dodder free. Guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. Have b . Ry Buy direct from peter 
ing section. Quality extra fine. Prices 4 
Sweet clever, searified, unbulled, $190 : 
new timothy, $2.50; hardy =~ R. alfalfa, $9. oe : 
state certified Grimm, $17.40. her farm pass 
at lowest prices.' All guaranteed and sacked. Wri 
for samples and _ circular matter. Frank Sinn, Box 
404, Clarinda, Iowa. 


WESODAK ALFALFA SEED, THE GENUINE 

hardy producer grown in western South Da- 

kota. Our ninth successful year of cooperative 

marketi to thousands throughout United States 

= foreign countries. We guarantee vari nd 

m of growth. 8S. D. No. 12 Grimm a Cos- 

for samples and prices. Western South 

Dakota Alfalfa ees Growers Exchange, Rapid City, 
South Dakota. Nick Caspers, _ president. 


HARDY FAR 2 NORTH { CERTIFIED i> GRIMM 
alfalfa seed, new, clean country, fields hand 
rogued. Forty cents pound. Points Seed Fi 
Crosby, N. Da k. 
BUY GENUINE GRIMM AND COSSACK AL- 
alfa seed direct from Sam Bober, Newell, South 
Dake, and save money. 




















COUNTY FORESTRY PROGRAM 

Custer is the first Nebraska county to 
work out a county forestry program which 
they call a tree planting and home beau- 
tification program. Under the direction 
of J. D. Ream, county chairman of the 
new project, and M. L. Gould, county ex- 
tension agent, sixty-five leaders met re- 
cently to work out the details of their 
1930 work. These leaders will not only 
encourage tree planting among their 
neighbors, but they will also encourage 
the best of care and attention to the trees 
for the first three years. 

One of the first steps will be a tour to 
the federal and state nurseries at Halsey, 
where thousands of little pines are grow- 
ing and changing the sandhills into a tim- 
bered area. Next spring, they expect to 
get their trees directly from Halsey with- 
out having them shipped to Lincoln and 
back. They will plant many wood lots as 
well as ordinary farm plantings. 





A NEW CROSS-BREED 

Dr. John C Weldin, of the poultry de- 
partment of the Rhode Island State Col- 
lege is working on a cross-breed, using 
Leghorns and Light Brahmas as the base, 
Results already achieved indicate that 
the new strain will possess the best qual- 
ities of both breeds. The strain has not 
yet been sufficiently firmly*fixed to per- 
mit of definite announcements to be made, 
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Southeastern—Loulsa County, Dec. 7— 
We have had some real winter weather 
since Thanksgiving—a heavy snow fall- 
ing on the 30th and several days of zero 
weather. It has moderated considerably 
the past few days, and those who have 
corn to pick are working hard to finish. 
There is quite a little corn to pick yet, 
scattered around over the country, altho 
many have finished. The yield is variable, 
ranging from 20 to 70 bushels per acre. 
There are a great many small ears where 
the ground worked wet last spring. The 
quality is good. There was an unusual 
amount of clover hulled this fall, and the 
price is low. Farm sales starting; every- 
thing bringing good prices.—J. I. Daniels. 

Western—Ida County, Dec. 9—A good 
many carloads of fat cattle have gone to 
market the past few weeks, also a num- 
ber of cars of hogs. On the other hand, 
a lot of stock cattle has been shipped in 
lately. On November 26, 18 carloads of 
Texas calves and yearlings were sold at 
auction at the local stockyards, and 620 
of them were ‘bought by farmers in this 
vicinity. These, with what were shipped 
in previous to that date, will consume a 
lot of corn before they return to market, 
Sorry to report that flu has broken out in 
several herds of swine in this vicinity. 
Owing to recent snow flurries and cold, 
frosty mornings, not much progress has 
been made at husking lately. Not many 
eggs coming to market, but those who 
have any to sell have a broad smile when 
the buyer says they are 45 cents a dozen, 
—John Preston. 

Southern—Marion County, Dec. 3—Had 
about four inches of snow Thanksgiving 
week. Corn husking is nearly completed 
in this neighborhood. Corn selling at 65 to 
67% cents at farm sales. Good clover hay, 
$5 to $6 per ton, loose. More cattle and 
hogs on feed than a year ago, but a rela- 
tively small number of sheep as compared 
to former years. Cattle, horses and ma- 
chinery sell very slowly and cheaply at 
farm auctions.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Eastern—Jackson County, Dec. 6—After 
the coldest November for 38 years, De- 
cember started in with a snowstorm anda 
the mercury down to 12 degrees below 
zero, but it warmed up to the finest kind 
of sunny weather. Some corn still ‘in 
fields. Those who marketed poultry the 
week just before Thanksgiving met with 
a sharp decline in prices, Some produce 
firms now are advising holding of poultry 
on farms for better prices. Butterfat 47 
cents in November.—Mrs. H. E. 8S. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, Dec. 8— 
The weather has been ideal for getting 
out corn, considering the time of the year. 
A few odd patches left yet. Lots of corn 
going to market at 67 to,70 cents. Farm 
sales are going strong, and at mostly 
go0d prices. No snow of any consequence; 
makes good roads. The drift now is from 
town to farm—just the reverse of a few 
years ago.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Dec. 9— 
Corn all out; some shelling going on. 
Roads good. Mild winter weather at pres- 
ent, but have had some zero and below. 
Not much snow. Eggs high and scarce. 
Poultry market down to 15 cents for heav- 
fes and 11 cents for lights. Farm Bureau 
active; many new members in this coun- 
ty. Not many sales at present.—E, A. 
MeMillin. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Dec. 9— 
We have had milder weather the last few 
days; threatening to snow this morning. 
MecSt all of the corn is in the cribs, with 
the exception of corn in shocks and'‘a few 
patches of standing corn, Quite a number 
did not get their shredding done. Field 
mice and rats did a lot of damage to fod- 
der this year; many shocks did not have 
a bundle left which was tied. Shocks 
standing near headiands and other stand- 
ing corn were about all shelled out by 
these varmints. Quite a number of farm- 
ers reporting only one-half of a crop, 
Poultry, hogs and butterfat all took a 
drop. Several are holding sales. A few 
good farms still for rent.—J. Diedrich. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Dec. 9—A 
large per cent of the corn to be gathered 
yet. Much of the snow has gone; farm- 
ers are again in the fields husking. An 
early and sharp touch of winter came 
with the last days of November. Bad 
weather has interfered greatly in the 
gathering of this year’s corn crop; the 
yield seems to be quite good. The prices 
of poultry are low, ranging from 15 cents 
to 18 cents a pound; eggs are a good 
price, but the hens are taking a vacation, 
hence the price.—O. C. Cole. 





ILLINOIS 


Southeastern—Wabash County, Dec. 4~— 
Cold, colder, coldest weather we have had 
in years, Prayers for cold weather have 
ceased; now the prayers have reversed, 
Lots of corn standing out. Warmer now, 
and snow, leaving farmers not doing very 
much.—X. Y. Z. 
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fell. Some ice on yet. Lots of corn in 
the fields yet. Livestock is doing well. 
Not much stock in the feed yards, Sev- 
eral farmers have shelled corn. A few 
farm sales. Corn is 69 cents, eggs 50 
cents, cream 88 cents.—Elmer Varner. 





MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Nodaway County, Dec. 8 
—Having a fine fall; not rauch snow yet. 
Corn shucking is progressing finely, but 
the corn crop is poor. Not much fat stock 
on feed, but all stock doing well. Lots of 
hay, and pastures were good all fall. Not 
much corn selling. Hogs $9, butterfat 38 
cents, eggs 40 cents, hens 17 cents, springs 
16 cents.—A. A. Graves, 

Central—Pettis County, Dec. 9—Hard 
freeze, forming two-inch ice on ponds, 
has retarded corn harvesting. Much of our 
corn is soft and of very little feeding 
value. Corn and oats are being shipped in 
for feeding purposes. Wheat is not dam- 
aged by the freeze. Blue grass is furnish- 
ing pasture where it was not overworked 
last fall. Hogs are being shipped to mar- 
ket on account of low market and light 
corn crop. Not so many cattle being full 
fed, nor so many being carried over for 
summer grazing.—W. D. Wade. 


KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, Dec, 9 
—Corn pretty well out; making all the 
way from 7 to 40 bushels. Some pieces 
are very poor; all of it is very uneven. 
Some plowing being done. Kafir corn is 
mostly a poor crop; never matured; it 
was planted too late. Weather is cloudy 
and unsettled; has been very cold for this 
time of year. Have had one little snow, 
about an inch, No. 1 eggs 45 cents, but- 
terfat 34 cents, heavy hens 17 cents, heavy 
springs 15 cents, old roosters 10 cents.— 
F. D. Everingham, 








MANUFACTURE OF LARD 
SUBSTITUTES 

Figures contained in a bulletin recently 
issued by the United States Department 
of Commerce vive some idea of the extent 
to which the manufacture of lard substi- 
tutes and vegetable cooking oils has 
grown in the United States in recent 
years. The figures given are for the year 
1927, since which time the number of es- 
tablishments engaged in this industry and 
the volume of the output has doubtless 
materially increased, 

There were, in 1927, thirty-three estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of 
these lard substitutes and vegetable cook- 
ing oils. The gross value of the product 
of these thirty-three establishments was 
$159,957,552, of which $11,389,476 repre- 
sented the added value resulting from 
manufacture, that is, the gross value of 
the finished product less the cost of the 
raw materials, supplies, fuel and power. 
The raw materials used in the manufac- 
ture of these lard substitutes. included 
both animal and vegetable ‘substances. 
Secondary products manufactured in the 
course of the production of lard substi- 
tutes include refined cottonseed oil, oleo- 
margarine, salad oils, solidified oil, cot- 
tonseed oil foots, distilled cottonseed, fat- 
ty acids, tallow, grease, soap stock, etc, 
Some idea of the extent to which the 
manufacture of these lard substitutes has 
affected the hog industry may be had 
from the fact that the total production 
of these substitutes in 1927 was 1,239,087,- 
056 pounds, whereas the total amount of 
lard produced in the United States the 
same year was 1,794,635,625; the produc- 
tion of lard substitutes, by pounds, being 
practically 70 per cent of the production 
of lard. 





LIME YIELDS FORTY MILLIONS 


Enough wealth to make upwards of 
forty millionaires has been produced in 
Illinois during the past ten years, thru 
the simple expedient of farmers spread- 
ing limestone on soils known to be acid, 
or sour, according to a report by C. M. 
Linsley, of the University of Illinois. More 
than 5,000,000 tons of limestone have been 
used by Illinois farmers during the past 
decade to sweeten acid soils so that they 
would grow clovers. Limestone costs 
around $2 a ton. Results from the col- 
lege’s soil experiment fields, operated 
thruout the state, show that on the basis 
of the bigger crop yields which it pro- 
duces, limestone is worth from $10 to $12 
a ton on dark-colored soils and $20 to $25 
a ton on light-colored soils. Even on the 
basis of the minimum figure of $10, the 
net return from a ton of limestone would 
be $8. This would make the 5,000,000 tons 
which have been used in the state during 
the past ten years bring in additional crop 
returns worth approximately $40,000,000. 

Use of limestone for sweetening sour 
soils has increased steadily, despite the 
hard times of the past ten years. In 1919, 
Illinois farmers used 350,000 tons. In 1928, 
a total of 750,000 tons was applied to the 
farm lands of the state. This year it is 
estimated that close to 1,000,000 tons will 
be used. 

Rapid increase in the use of limestone 
has been brought about by the fact that 
farmers are coming to understand soil 





acidity and the importance of spreading 
limestone where soils are too acid to grow 
clovers. This growing understanding is 
the result of soil testing schools which 
the college has been holding over the 
state in cooperation with’ county farm 
advisers. In these schools, the farmer is 
first given directions for collecting soil 
samples for a forty-acre field. These 
samples are then brought into a testing 
meeting, where the farmer is taught how 
to make the test for soil acidity and in- 
structed how to draw a map of the field 
showing where Ifmestone is needed and 
how much should be applied to the acre, 





WASHES TO PREVENT RABBIT 
INJURY 

Many repellent washes, like blood from 
a hog or rabbit, whitewash, spraying ma- 
terials, home-made and laundry soap, coal 
tar, gas tar, axle grease, pitch, paint, va- 
rious oils and other substances sometimes 
are recommended as washes or paints for 
fruit trees to prevent injury by rabbits, 
field mice and fruit tree borers. All of 
these materials may work well in mild 
winters and when the rabbits are not hun- 
gry. If snow has been on the ground, 
however, for a week or more and the rab- 
bits need food badly, serious, injury may 
be done to the trees where washes of the 
above character have been applied. 

Investigations carried on at the Mis- 
souri experiment station have shown that 
such substances as paint, pitch, cold tar, 
gas tar, axle grease and concentrated oils 
may do serious injury to the tree trunks 
and even cause the trees to die. A great 
many factors may be involved in the in- 
jury which may be done the trunks, Most 
of these substances vary greatly in their 
chemical makeup, the vigor of the trees 
may cause a difference, and the season 
of the year or time of application, as well 
as the method of application and the 
quantity applied may explain the great 
variations in the severity of damage done. 
To be on the safe side, therefore, the 
grower should not use such substances, 
as there are others which may be used 
with as good results without danger of 
harm. If a repellent wash is desired, 
whitewash, soapsuds and dormant 
strength lime-sulphur may be used with- 
out any danger of doing injury to the 
tree trunks. 





RADIO SIGNALS PIERCE ROCK 

Proof that radio waves can pierce solid 
rock seems to have been established con- 
clusively by experiments in the Mammoth 
Cave, of Kentucky, and in the Mount 
Royal tunnel, in Montreal. Two scien- 
tists of the McGill University department 
of physics, Dr. A. S. Eve and Dr. D. A, 
Keys, have just reported the results, 

In both tunnel and cave, low frequency 
signals came in _ plainly, altho their 
strength was not so great as in open air 
reception, In neither tunnel nor cave 
could high frequency stations be tuned 
in. The report states that signals from 
distant radio stations were heard under 
300 feet of sandstone and limestone, Pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent signals 
from coming thru passageways or wiring. 





ALDA QUITS OPERA FOR RADIO 

Mme. Frances Alda, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, announced 
at a luncheon in New York recently that 
she would resign from the Metropolitan 
after the present season, after an associa- 
tion of twenty-two years with that or- 
ganization, and that she would devote 
her activities in the future to radio broad- 
casting. Madame Alda obtained a Mexi- 
can divorce last year from Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, director of the opera company. 

The luncheon was given in honor of 
Madame Alda and other operatic stars 
who will participate in the series of six 
Puccini operas to be broadcast by the 
National Broadcasting Co, “Madame 
Butterfly’ began the series on Saturday 
night, November 16, at 6:00 o'clock, cen- 
tral standard time, over WEAF’S net- 
work. 





EQUIP 5,000 SCHOOLS WITH RADIO 
South Dakota has announced plans to 
install radio in all the 5,000 schools of the 
state within the next two years, with a 
regular semi-weekly broadcast by the 
state department of education as part of 
the regular educational program, in ad- 
dition to broadcasts from other stations, 
The action is in line with developments 
in other states, It was announced re- 
cently that thirty schools in the United 
States have installed within the last few 
months built-in centralized radio appa- 
ratus-for distribution of educational pro- 
grams to classrooms, and that between 
sixty and seventy other schools are plan- 
ning similar installations, 





FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION TO 
REMAIN 

The life of the Federal Radio Gommis- 
sion will likely be increased for an in- 
definite period by the congress now in 
session. At least, such is the purpose of 
a bill being drafted by Senator C. C. Dill, 
of Washington, and Representative Wal- 
lace H. White, Jr., of Lewiston, Me., who 
have been co-authors of the measure ex- 
tending the life of the commission for the 
past three years. 

“We want the Radio Commission to 
live until a Communications Commission 
ic created,”’ Senator Dill said. 
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SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the boo’ “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 











How Lightfoot the Deer 


Learned to Jump 


It isn’t often that Peter Rabbit is filled 
with envy. As a rule, Peter is very free 
from anything like envy. Usually he is 
quite content with the gifts bestowed up- 
on him by Old Mother Nature and if oth- 
ers have more than he has, he is glad 
for them and wastes no time frettiag 
because he has not been so fortunate. But 
once in a great while Peter becomes real- 
ly and truly envious. It was that way the 
first time he saw Lightfoot the Deer leap 
over a fallen tree, and ever after, when 
he saw Lightfoot, a little of that same 
feeling stirred in his heart. You see, 
Peter always had been very proud of his 
own powers of jumping. To be sure, 
Jumper the Hare could jump higher and 
farther than he could, but Jumper is his 
own cousin, so it was all in the family, 
so to speak, and Peter didn’t mind. But 
to see Lightfoot the Deer go sailing over 
the tops of the bushes and over the fallen 
trees as if he had springs in his legs, was 
quite another matter. ; 

“I wish I could jump like that,” said 
Peter right out loud one day, as he stood 
with his hands on his hips, watching 
Lightfoot leap over a pile of brush. 

“Why don’t you learn to?” asked Jimmy 
Skunk, with a mischievous twinkle in the 
eye which Peter couldn't see. ‘Lightfoot 
couldn’t always jump like that; he had 
to learn. Why don’t you find out how? 


Probably irandfather Frog knows all 
about it. He knows about almost every- 
thing. If I were you, I'd ask him.” 


“I—I—I don’t just like to,” replied 
Peter. “I’ve asked him so many ques- 
tions that I’m afraid he’ll think me a 


nuisance, I tell you what, Jimmy, you 
ask him!’ Peter’s eyes brightened as he; 
said this, 


Jimmy chuckled. ‘‘No, you don’t!” said 
he. “If there is anything you want to 
know from Grandfather Frog, ask him 
yourself. I don’t want to knw how Light- 
foot learned to jump. He may jump over 
the moon, for all I care. Have you seen 
any fat beetles this morning, Peter?” 

“No,” replied Peter, shortly. “I’m not 
interested in beetles. There may never 
be any fat beetles for all I care.” 

Jimmy laughed. It was a good-natured, 
chuckling kind of a laugh. ‘Don’t get 
huffy, Peter,” said he. ‘“Here’s hoping 
that you learn how to jump like Light- 
foot the Deer, and that I get a stomachful 
of fat beetles.” With that Jimmy Skunk 
slowly ambled along down the Crooked 
Little Path. 

Peter watched him out of sight, sighed, 
started for the dear Old Briar-Patch, 
stopped, sighed again, and then headed 
straight for the Smiling Pool. Grand- 
father Frog was there on his big green 
lily-pad, and Peter wasted no time. 

“How did Lightfoot the Deer learn to 
jump so splendidly, Grandfather Frog?” 
he blurted out, almost before he _ had 
stopped running. 

Grandfather Frog blinked his great, 
goggly eyes. “Chug-a-rum!” said he, “Tf 
you'll jump across the Laughing Brook 
over there where it comes into the Smil-” 
ing Pool, I'll tell you.” 

Peter looked at the Laughing Brook in 
dismay. It was quite wide at that point. 
“I—I can't,” he stammered. 

“Then I can’t tell you how Lightfoot 
learned to jump,” replied Grandfather 
Frog, quite as if the rmatter were settled. 

“I—I'll try!" Peter hastened to blurt 
out. 

“All right. 
see if I can remember the story,” 
Grandfather Frog. 

Peter went back a little so as to get @ 
good start. Then he ran as hard as he 
knew how, and when he reached the bank 
of the Laughing Brook, he jumped with 
all his might. Ite was a good jump—@ 
splendid jump—but it wasn’t quite enough 
of a jump, and Peter landed with a great 
splash in the water! Grandfather Frog 
opened his great mouth as wide as hé 
could, which is very wide indeed, 
laughed until the tears rolled down from 
his great, goggly eyes. Jerry Muskrat 
and Billy Mink rolled over and over om 
the bank, laughing until their sides ached. 
Even Spotty the Turtle smiled, which is 
very unusual for Spotty. 

Now Peter doesn’t like the water, and 
tho he can swim, he doesn't feel at 
at home in it. He paddled for the shor 
as fast as he could, and in his heart Wa 
something very like anger. No one likes 
to be laughed at. Peter intended to 8 
for home the very minute he reached the 
shore. But just before his feet to 
bottom, he heard the great, deep voice 
Grandfather Frog. 

(Concluded next week) 
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Nearly 2,225,000 automobiles 


scrapped last year. 





America has more miles of high® 
than the rest of the world, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Dec. 21, 1929 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE conreaieS WITH PRE-WAR 
ND WITH LAST YEAR 

The beeen columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole, For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 140 per cent of pre-war and 95 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, lambs, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
butter and copper are dec idedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher’s index number ............ | 140| 95 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
q 1,300-pound fat cattle .. ats 171| 89 
1,100-pound fat cattle 186) 91 
Canners and cutters 164| 82 
Fe eders ... s pe? 182| 2 82 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ......... 127) 108 
Light hogs | 133} 109 
NE setasreereronns 132) 112 
Sows (rough) | 115} 05 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
TEENIE scccccunsssvdiebtnensassectobeeseneneneneets | 169} 94 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Log is) 
Light cow hides at Chicago 82] 71 
CHAE = : 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed . mS 104 
Oats, No. 2 white . 105} 94 
Wheat, No. 2 red. 114} 92 
Wheat, No. 1 northe 109}; = 104 
n lowa Farms— 
—s 139} 104 
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Gottonseed mea , ‘at. “Milw’ kee 144] 92 
Jinseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 173} 95 
Bran, at Kans 135} 87 
Shorts, at I __ 127 = 88 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago......|_ 107| 83 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 143) 94 
____ OTHER FARM PRODUCTS _ 
Butter, at Chica | 120) R4 
Clover’ seed, at | 118] 61 
Timothy seed, at Chi ag 92! 115 
Cotton, at New York .. 1 127] a4 
Eggs, at Chicago... 144| 113 
Tar 95 
ee 100 
am 88 
‘Bacon : a 96 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Cor et = — ee Anni 
Mey | 139) 108 
ead ‘ “| 137| 
aoe | 193 3| 103 
111 109 
DEENA is dcontsounisesucessativenases cree ouadinteaehe 114 
Lard— 
January . 100 94 
_M: LY seers | 104 93 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Gonnellsville ....s.0 68 96 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 103 88 
Copper, at New York 112] 111 
ude petroleum, at N. York 159 85 
Luniber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. = m . 
ington) ee ape 179 97 
Yellow pine (southern) | 6 ; 
F 1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 166 86 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 189 103 
Cement cool _ 142] - 102 
i ___ FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, f 
month of November .......00 255 101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, A 
at New York ........ . 100 70 
Industrial stocks . 330 92 
Railroad stocks ... 138 106 




















RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre- war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 


FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 


117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 


96) 94 





FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hend 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
November 23, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 


year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 99 per cent, grain 
79 per cent, livestock 88 per cent, lum- 


ber 86 per cent, ore 86 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 100 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





The Week’s Markeis 














CATTLE 
| | 2 
| ate 
a tw 3 
| Gi] a) a 
| 1 ei\4 
| o 0! K+ 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— | 
oN eae 13.75|14.38)13.38 
Week before ....cceccccceees 13.88)14.62|13.38 
Good— | | | 
1 eS) ee CR tee }12.25)13.25)12.12 
WROCK. DELOL]S: ccocccrecsrcoscees 12.50/13.38/12.12 
Medium— 
Last week ..... 
Week before 
Common— 
MRE WOON 6 isco pescssierccctices 





Week before 
ae weight beef steers 
1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week .. 
Week before .. 
Medium and gooc 
PE WRG ps cvcetevcsanseccustuct 
Week before a nae 
Common— 
RAE SWEGOUD a: covcintsmsisaciaosions 


























WOOGIE DOTOEO: cevescccseessenes 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ..... owe 
WOON DOCOTO ccccccccscsssens 
Cows— | 
RMNBE WOOT ccsicscenctzcevectintien | 8.00} 8.00) 7.88 
EGON WOIUEO cctiununan } 7.88} 8.00) 7.88 
Bulls— | 
LABSt WEEK cccecosccsescosocccerss| 7-68) 8.28) 7.25 
Week before 7.25 
Canners and cu 
Last week ...... 5 5.12 
Week before .. -| 5.6 5.12 
Stockers and fee : | 
Last Week veccscccsseecee| 9.38] 9.50] 9.25 
Week before | 9.38 9.25 
Cows and heife 
Last week ..... 7.50 
Week before 7.38 





HOGS 





Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
EMG WOOGIE constesscscvcipsicotees 
Week before 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— — | 


-92 
8.90 





Last week ..... | 9.00 
Week before secanimeee 8.95 
Light (150-200 bbs. = 


8.88 


a | 
8.88 


Week before .... 
Light lights (130- 150 lbs.) 



































(FS CC aa ar 8.68] 9.05, 8.50 
Week DefOE  crcsccoccsrcccees 8.52) 8.92] 8.38 
Smooth and rough 
neavy packing sows } 
(250 Ibs. up)— | 
LAGE WEEK cccscesccccocscoss eaters 8.18 ee 7.80 
Week before 7.70 
Pigs (130 Ibs. dow innit | 
Last week . 8.00 
Week be fore 85 
Stock pigs— 
LGSt WEEK ..ccccoore Pn ey J) | | ee ey PS 
Week before ..... 25| | 7.30 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— | | | 
Last week ..... 2.00 
Week before .. -88)12. 2.25 
Lambs, culls and common | ] 
Last week we} 9.50/10.12) 9.00 
Week before 9.25/10.12] 9.12 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— 
Last week | 8.38/10.00| 9.12 
Week before wn ” 9.88) 9.38 
Ewes, medium to ec ok 
Last week .. 5.12) & 5 3s 








Week be fore_ 








Ne ITE — Unless otherwise state 4, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 



































HAY 
e { 
o|. 
gi} 3g) 
Oo}; 416 
Mixed clover No, 1— | | 
Last week sssnssevscessnssnsensees | scsecese] « ..-/ 18,50 
Week DefOre  ...cccccccoocsceee| cvoee ..118,00 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
LASt WEEK .. ico addin [odaseceda Vassinesie a eauee 
Week before ... eee ee 119.00 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
Last WEEK cencccoccccsscsrsscoree|2oe20| 20.00} 
Week before  a....cseseeees 20.50/26. 75 
Aifalfa, No. 1— | | 
Last week ....... ine - 75} 24.25 
Week before . rd 
Alfalfa, standard— | } 
Last week .......0. = 2.00} 
Week before .... ae 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last week ........... a 
Week before * 
Oat straw— | ! 
Last WEEK ..ccccceccsccescscoseres } 8.50) 9.00/10.50 
Week before «| 8.50) 9.25)10.50 
































































GRAIN 
| >| » 
|} om @ 
Saas ae 
5 a {7 @ 3 
2 | 4 |g] 2 
2 3 S n 
Ss | 
= =} SS oe 
3) Oo} = 
Corn, No, 2Y¥— | 
Last week ........ -91%| .83 .87 -79 
Week before a aK .88 -90%!| .79 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last Week. ........ 86%] .81 85 -78% 
Week before ....| .86%4| .87 .86 78% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ......... -81%4| .79 .8046] .75% 
Week before ....| .83 86 -8144| .76%4 
Oats— 
Last week ........ 46%! .46 47 42% 
Week before ...;| .47%] .46%] .46%4| 43% 
Barley— 
Last week ....0.. 65 58 
Week before ....| .65%4] .59 
Rye— 
Last week ......../1.08%4] .97 
Week before ..../1.05%| .92 
Wheat, No. 2 hard} 

Last week ........|1.24 1.25 |1.24%@|1.12 
Week before ....|1.29 [1.25 [1.26%/|1.16% 
FEEDS 

Si Si gis 
2 n = a xs 
= = S n a 
a < A a 1S) 
| 
27.25|27.75|31.00 
ee 31.00 
Last week..... 5|28.50/28.00/37.00 
Week before. -25|}28.50)27.25/37.00 
Hominy feed— | | 
Last af 
Week before.... 33.25}....... 
Linseed meal ig Le | 
(Oo. pj— sz Bhs | | 
Last week f 154.50 | 
Week before "154 4.50) 
Cottonseed (41 oH 
per cent)— 
Last week........ 2 25 
Week before....|4 
Tankage— - 
LASt WOOK 0.00000] sccccces 70.00). .180.00)70.00 









Week before....|...... - a Le ‘180. 00\70.00 
Gluten— | 
Last week.. a= 





38.50 


We e ek _be fore. 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ‘ton lots; 
all other points car lots, 














STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-1928 





















wo, | we | fe ES. 

g8 | 28 | eh") Ek 

os on os aS 

| oe] ee ae 

25 | #5] 23 | §§% 

eA eZ eZ URA 

TOWA eececceseseeee] 188.7 ~ 163.9) 154.2) 97.9 

Illinois a 72.1 105.4] 64.5 76.3 

Missouri | 122.4 138.6; 113.9 74.8 

Nebraska . .| 151.6) 145.5) 95.4 100.4 

Kansas 85.4 85.4| 80.0] 107.8 

Indiana 74.4 70. 0) 73.5 74.9 

Ohio .... 100.5) 67.5 49.3) 87.1 
Total, 7 corn | | i | 

r belt _states..| 118.3] 120.1) “sri 91.8 

Week ending November 29, 1929, as a 

percentage of the receipts for the corre- 


sponding week ending November 30, 1928 
—Iowa, 210.2 per cent; Ilinois, 85.9; Mis- 
souri, 114.6; Nebraska, 108.4; Kansas, 94.8; 
Indiana, 158.9; Ohio, 97.8; total, seven 
corn belt states, 121.9 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, 
42c, week 
last week 
fresh firsts, 
48144c; ducks, 
17c; fat hens, 
22%2c; broilers, 
21c; ge ese, last week l6e, 


creamery extras, last week 
before 42c; cheddar cheese, 
22c, week before 21'%4c¢; eggs, 
last week 48%c, week before 
last week l6c, week before 
last week 22c, week before 
last week 20c, week before 
week before 17c, 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1958 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last 
week at 96. These bonds are par at 4% 


per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.50 per 
cent. Four per cent bonds are quotable 
at 94 and yield 4.37 _per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.26, week be- 
fore $12.31. Chicago—Last week $10.50, 
week before $10.50. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 December corn at Buenos Aires 
sold last week for 74%c, week before 
74540. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4le, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13.75c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.10, 
and cotton at New York 17.2c. lowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 68.5c 
for December delivery on new No, 4, oats 
are 37c, and wheat $1.04, 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of tard the first week in De- 
cember en 17,992,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11,681,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 8,342,000 —— for the same 
week last year, xports of pork the 
first week in December were 7,466,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,617,000 pounds 
the week before and 2,031, 000 ‘pounds for 
the same week last year. 














Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 98 per cent of the ten- 
year avsrage, as contrasted with 115 per 
cent for fat cattle, 75 per cent for sheep 
and 95 per cent for lambs. . 

The following table givés data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 


































average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias, 
*HOGS 
a 
2 jas 
n. | aw - 
=& + Py, 
sStioe| £5 
tb) 05 t 
SOjasl oa 
October 14 to 20 .... 109} 107] 86 
October 21 to 27 .... 119} 107] 87 
October 28 to Nov. 106! 84) 89 
November 4 to 10 100} 101} 91 
November 11 to 17 121; 107) 90 
November 18 to 24 96} 91} 91 
November 25 to De« 98} 86} 94 
December 2 to 8 121; 105) 98 
(CATTLE 
October 14 to 20 ................ 85) 80 114 
October 21 to 27 .. 81 84 lll 
October 28 to Nov. 82} 81 108 
November 4 to 10 .. 71} 75) 109 
November 11 to 17 .. 71| 83} 110 
November 18 to 24 ... 63) 69} 111 
November 25 to Dee, 92) 77| 116 
December 2 to 8 69] 71) (115 
tSHEEP 
October 14 to 20 .... | 76) 93 
October 21 to ° 66 95 
October 28 to 7 81 92 
November 4 to 10 - 71 104 77 
November 11 to 17 .. 68 95} 7 
November 18 to 24 ... 81) 106 7 
November 25 to Dee. 86) 93 75 
December 2 to 8 ecaddid Lus Ihy i) 
tLAMBS 
October 14 to 20 .... 76) 93 96 
October 21 to 27 ..... 66| 95} 97 
October 28 to Nov. 81} 92 97 
November 4 to 10 ... | 71} 100) 95 
November 11 to 17 ... 68] 95 92 
November 18 to 24 81! 106 95 
November 25 to Dec. 93 96 
December 2 to 8&8 110) 95 





*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
December were 3,370,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,870,000 bushels for the week 
before and 3,941,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the 
first week in December were 11,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 11,000 bushels the 
week before and 1,109,000 bushels for the 
sume week last year. Exports of oats the 
first week in December were 9,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 27,000 bushels for 
the week before and 405,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots, 











WATCH BRAKES IN WINTER 


Most any brake adjustment will work 
reasonably well in warm, dry weather, 
when roads are dry and everything works 
freely; but much greater care must be ex- 
ercised in winter, when roads are slippery 
and brake bands and joints are covered 
with mud and ice. Have the brakes looked 
after frequently to be sure that they take 
hold evenly and the movable joints should 
be frequently oiled with thin penetrating 
oil and if possible covered to prevent mud 
and ice from freezing on them and lock- 
ing them. In driving, one should use the 
brakes very cautiously, as a sudden ap- 
plication of the brakes is almost sure to _ 
cause a skid, and even a slow pressure 
may produce the same result. 





= DELICIOUS 


7 a 





We have a real treat for 
Osh ever ues ane Dublic, 
86 Ib. net weigh 


Special Family Box 


ou this a 


The choicest 
Packed in B 


100 Ib. Boxee 


























38 our Gece » PAD... 
‘ound Flounder...... 
10 Pound Pickerel....... ($§ 00 
ao un Herring........ e 
uble the amount of fish for...... $9.56 
SILVERHERRING = — new frozen ous, - 5-9 180 
PICKEREL [rene Greased he round he clean. Pa 33 
round new frozen large 14. 
WALL- EYED PIK new frozen small 11.00 
Sean aaa clean large... $9.38 
WHITEFISH vovna small << °° <5! 49-00 
HALIBUT (Chicken) dressed and headless ba 
CE. dressed headless olean 11.00 
FLOU S ready cook 11.66 
SAB ue Fish (Black Cod) 14.98 
STEA D dressed and headless. | 11.00 
LAKE TROU 18.50 
ALMON yeenel dressed and 16.26 
HA noes aoe 3.36 
WHITEF SH smoked 4 2.60 
LuT TEFISK nothing cholcar 50 ib. tub. teat Haan 
Immediate shi it im 
with order. Write | for Catalog. 





SELVOG FISH CO. 
Cor. 6th &Pine St. St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Best Place to Meet the. Man 
who can Pay the Most Net 
Dollars for Your Animals is the 


CHICAGO 


Union Stock Yard 


“The Great Central Market” 









seventy million animals have 
been sold within its gates for 
the inconceivable sum of over 
eighteen and a half billion 


dollars. 


SHIP YOUR STOCK TO CHICAGO 


which was established sixty- 
four years ago this Christmas 
day to concentrate the scat- 
tered demand from a large 
portion of the country and 
give the producer the benefit 
of the greatest possible com- 
petition for his live stock. 









Strategically located at the 
greatest railroad center be- 
tween the producing regions 
of the west and the consuming 
sections of the east, this insti- 
tution has demonstrated the 
advantages of the open, com- 
petitive market by handling 
each year for satisfied patrons 
more cattle, more hogs and 
more sheep than any other 
market outlet on the face of 
the globe. Since its inception 
a total of seven hundred and 





























Chicago’s Ten- 


Ringed Circus 


(Continued from page 13) 


with their Herefords in the two-year-old 
class. 

Tuesday was an exciting day, for grand 
champions were being picked in nearly 
all the cattle breeds, In the arena, inter- 
est centered around the Shorthorn breed, 
for Fred H. Deacon, a Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, »roker, was leading the boys a 
merry chase with his herd headed by 
Edellyn Favorite, a two-year-old bull, 
This bull was grand champion. John 
Miller, of Ashtown, Ontario, Canada, 
placed the Shorthorns, Harrison & Ryan, 
of Harlan, Iowa, won the grand cham- 
pion ribbon in the Angus division with 
the bull, Revolution 45th. William R, 
Grant, Buenos Aires, Argentine, placed 
the Angus. W. L. Blizzard, Stillwater, 
Okla., placed the grand champion rib- 
bon on Matador, the young Hereford bull 
owned by R. P. Lamont, Jr., Larkspur, 


Colo. Elliot Brown, an ex-club boy, of’ 


Rose Hill, Iowa, showed his steer, Lucky 
Strike, for grand champion honors, This 
class was placed by a true Scotchman, 
Walter Biggar, of Dalbeattie, Scotland. 

Out in the yards, Albert Kuenster, of 
Glen Haven, Wisconsin, won champion 
honors in the car-lot fat barrow class, 
with a load of extremely smooth Polands. 
This is the first time Mr. Kuenster ever 
entered hogs at the International. In the 
fat barrow ring, the Kansas Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, won the grand cham- 
pion honors with a heavyweight Berk- 
shire barrow; the University of Wisconsin 
showed a middle-weight Poland for re- 
serve champion honors, and the Iowa 
State College won the champion pen with 
their heavyweight Hampshires. 

Wednesday completed most of the ma- 
jor placings. C. A. Meyer & Sons, Belle- 
vue, Iowa, won the grand champion fe- 
male award in the Hereford division with 
their three-year-old cow, Bessie Ann 
Blanchard, Fred H. Deacon, of Ontario, 
won the female honors in the Shorthorn 
division with Villager’s Goldie. Harrison 
& Ryan captured the grand champion fe- 
male award in the Angus division with 
their cow, Blackcap of Glenrock 3d. 

The Holbert Horse Importing Company 
showed their stallion, Major de Malmai- 
son, for grand champion honors in the 
Belgian division, and McCracken & Sons, 
of Gowrie, Iowa, showed the grand cham- 
pion mare in the Shire division, 

Thursday was the last day we attended 
the show, so we moved from exhibit to 
show-ring and back again, In the arena 
or cattle ring, we saw a wonderful Polled 
Shorthorn, owned by C. B. Teegardin & 
Sons, Duvall, Ohio, tapped for grand 
champion honors. 

Several Iowa breeders were in evidence 
with Red Polled cattle. They were Frank 
J. Clouss, Manson; Roy Tapper & Sons, 
Monona, and Tracy & Warye, Nashua, 

In the swine ring, we saw the following 
Iowa breeders: Fox Chemical Co., Des 
Moines; B. F. Davidson, Menlo; J. W. 
Kempe, Hinton, and Arden McKee, Cres. 
ton, show their entries to championship 
honors in the Tamworth, Chester White, 
Yorkshire and Duroc divisions. Albert 
Stewart, Newhall, was also a heavy. win- 
ner with his Chester Whites. 

Large Interest in Fat Steer Auction 

Nearly every one was interested in see- 
ing the fat steers auctioned. Bleachers 
were built out in the yards to seat sev- 
eral hundred, Those of us who were a 
few minutes late had the pleasure of 
standing on a fence to get ever an occas 
sional glimpse of the operations, The 
first animal up was Elliot Brown's cham- 
pion, Lucky Strike. He brought $8.25 a 
pound, J. C. Penney, of the J. C. Penney 
Stores, was the purchaser, Mr. Hall’s 
champion load of Angus brought 35 cents 
a pound. ‘The entire ninety-three car- 
loads of fat steers averaged 18.5 cents a 
pound, Railroads were heavy purchasers 
of the car-lot cattle. They ‘will probably 
be used in dining-car service. 

A feature of the show this year was the 
grouping of the champions of the fat hog 
classes in a row of pens. In this group 
were the individual winners of the eight 
breeds shown and the winning pen of 
Hampshires, shown by the Iowa State 
College. With the winners grouped, the 
crowd could see little choice between the 
breeds, In the cattle division, the cham- 
pions and reserve champions of the dif- 
ferent breeds were grouped the same as 
the hogs, with the exception of the grand 
champion and reserve champion, these 
two being elevated in waist-high stalls, 
This made an attractive exhibit. 

A description of the 1929 International 
would not be complete without mention- 
ing several of the many exhibits other 
than livestock. Possibly the one that at- 
tracted the most visitors was that of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Their exhibit was in reality a collection 
of over a dozen exhibits. One was made 
up of fifteen bales of alfalfa and forty- 
seven bushels of corn, calling attention 
to the fact that this amount of feed 
would put 325 pounds on a two-year-old 
steer, 360 pounds on a yearling and 400 
pounds on a calf. Others showed the dif- 
ference between calf meat and veal meat, 
the yielding value of different strains of 
alfalfa, how to terrace land to stop ero- 


sion, portable self-feeders, multiple hitch- 
es and many others. Another place where 
crowds could always be found was the 
WLS broadcasting station, owned by the 
Prairie Farmer. The glass cage in one 
corner of the building, from which the 
artists broadcast, was a point of interest 
and enter_ainment thruout the show. 

The National Livestock and Meat Board 
exhibit had one section devoted to frozen 
meats. Dozens of cuts from cattle, sheep 
and hogs, that are marketed under this 
new process, were in this display. The 
meat is frozen in very low temperatures, 
cut in uniform slices, both as to the size 
and grade, and wrapped in celletone or 
transparent paper. This new process of 
handling meat should eventually mean 
a great deal to meat producers. 

The opportunity to learn thru observa- 
tion, and to make contacts with others, 


engaged in animal husbandry, are what 


make the International, Any one visiting 
the International Livestock Exposition, 
who is engaged in the production of live- 
stock or grain, could not pronounce the 
show other than a success. 


Iowa Brand Is Stamped on 
Big Show 


(Continued from page 7) 

there was a dandy exhibit of that crop in 
the Hay and Grain Show, held along with 
the stock exhibition. Archie Wilson, of 
Hysham, Mont., showed the grand cham- 
pion sample of seed. Scotch he is, and 
what a burr-r-r he had as he talked on 
the radio! M. V. Gillett, Lexington, Neb., 
showed the best sample of alfalfa hay, and 
took home a pretty ribbon to the Corn- 
husker State. The University of Illinoig 
staged a pretty exhibit showing the uses 
of alfalfa in hog feeding. Educational, 
surely, but fine for the hogs, if the elab- 
orate charts and photographs told the 
story rightly. 

Speaking of exhibits, folks enjoyed the 
new features, There were new slants on 
the corn borer problem, Modern machin- 
ery especially constructed to handle land 
and reduce borer trouble was displayed, 
The roads section of the United States 
Department of Agriculture was respon- 
ible for it. Likewise, the department had 
some dandy feeding exhibits, and then 
with the meats they displayed the frozen 
meat samples. Frozen meat is going to 
be the thing soon, and many a visitor 
looked over what was shown, probably 
with the idea of trying to learn what to 
ask for when he goes after meat a few 
years hence. 

Oh, there were a lot of other interest- 
ing things at Chicago's big show. There 
were horses, plenty of them, and a lot 
from Iowa wearing blue and purple, It 
was exciting when a representative of 
King Albert, of Belgium, handed the Hol- 
berts, of Greeley, Iowa, a silver cup. It 
is called the “Trophy of the Societe le 
Cheval de Traite Belge,’’ and comes from 
Brussells, and went to Balzac de Bogaer- 
den, none other than a dandy stallion. 
This was quite unusual and far more 
thrilling than the knockout staged b 


some of the hog recording society men in 


the arena Thursday morning. 
There was meat judging and carcass 


judging. Pennsylvania State College boys] 


crowded the Iowa State boys out of first 


honors in this bit of work made popular} 


by meat experts, In the carcass judging 
work, a number of evidences of what is% 
known as “plugging’’ were noticed, Too 
bad some folks have to poke lard and 
drugs under a steer’s hide to make him 
look like a good steer when he isn’t! Inj 
carcass judging, this comes to light when 
the hide eomes off. 

There were two bands among the club 
folks. Iowa had the better one, altho the 
Kansas organization was good. Iowa's} 
Four-H musicians came from Hamilton 
county, and supplied plenty of pep for 
rallies, banquets and parades, In thelry 
trim green and white uniforms and good, 
snappy marching order, they made a fine} 
showing. 

Along with the International Exposi- 
tion come meetings galore, Every society) 
connected with livestock comes in for a 
meeting, and the hard-working judges 
look at stock all day and then look at rece 
ords all night. Significant, however, be- 
sides the flock of officers these meetings 
elect are the encouraging reports thatj 
come from horsemen, cattlemen. and swine 
producers. It was a bigger and better 
year. : 

So we take a final stand and again de-) 
clare it was the best of Internationals im 
many a year. Winnings spread all ovéh 
Even tho the specially imported Milk 
Shorthorns from England were defea 
by American herds, tho Florida sunsh 
made the little miss from that state @ 
healthiest girl at the show, and tho W 
and the National Broadcasting Compam 
did a lot of air bragging about the Inter 
national, there was, after all, a blamee 
good lot of stock and other sights to 8 
Chicago's stock show closed its gates the 
final day with a wonderful record, ane 
Iowa certainly had its name written ° 
many of its glorious pages, 
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Future Sales 


SHORTHORNS 
Feb. 6—Marshall County Bull Sale, Geo, 
’H. Lewis, Mgr., Marshalltown, la. 
eb. 19- 20—Shorthorn Congress, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
eb. 25—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa, 
Feb. 26—C. C. Knudson, Badger, Iowa. 
Mar. 10—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Assn., Sioux City, Iowa; Carl A. Oldsen, 
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4 the Ames, Iowa, Mer. 

* the: Byar, 17—Interatate , Shorthorn Bull Sale, 
one Sioux City, Ia.; Jos. F. Brenner, Mgr., 
the Mapleton, Ia. 

erest GMar. 24—Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 

Des Moines, Iowa; Will Johnson, Secy., 
toard Sioux City, Iowa. 

te june 25—Wm. Wiebke, Greene, Iowa. 

noel HEREFORDS 

this 20. 6—Iowa Hereford Breeders’ Assn.; 
The sale, Sioux City, Ia.; F. W. Ketelsen, 
"w€ @ Secy., Everly, Ia. 

ge POLAND CHINAS 

ie or Man. 17—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 

an. 30—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

8s Of Meb. 3—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 

mean Mfeb. 3—B. F. Anderson, Council Bluffs, 

lowa., 

orva. MPeb. 4—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 

thers @feb. 10—Roy E, Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
wii eb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 

what! Beeb, 13—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 

siting Beep, 14—Edward Leafsteadt & Sons, Al- 

ition, @ cester, S. D. 
live- Heb. _— Barton, Jr., Council Bluffs, 

e th Iow 

7 eb. 15—Frea Dralle, Yankton, S. D. 

eb. 17—H. J. Jens & Son, Shelby, Iowa, 

eb. 18—E. A. Martens, Rock Rapids, Ia. 

eb. 19—Osear D. Larson, Clarion, Iowa, 

on feb. 22—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Ia, 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

eb. 18—B. J. Siefken & Son, Gilmore 

City, Iowa. 

eb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 

‘op in #feb. 20—Swineland Farm, Marcus, Iowa, 

with HAMPSHIRES 

n, Of Man. 27—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 

ham- Man. 28—Leo C. Johnston, Hawkeye, lowa, 

, and Man. 29—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 

2d on Man. 31—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa, 

Neb. eb. 10—Matt Locatis, Humboldt, lowa. 
ne d eb. 11—For+ Dodge Creamery Co., Fort 

ys er Dodge, Iowa. 

Corn- @eh, 12—Masters Bros., Mapleton, Iowa. 

linois Heh. 13—W. W. Hodgen, Pierson, Iowa. 

. uses eb. 14—Melvin Snackle, Avoca, Iowa. 
ional, @eb. 19—Sheker Bros., Otho, Towa, 
elab. eb. 22—Clarence Teter, Coon Rapids, Ia. 

1 the CHESTER WHITES 

eb. 3—Edw. Cook & Son, Manchester, Ia, 

d themfeb. 5—Albert H. Stuart, Newhall, Iowa. 

‘ts on eb. 10—J. W. Kempe, Hinton, Iowa. 

-2 eb. 11—Wm. Rettberg & Son, Bronson, 
ichin- Jowa. 

land Heb. 13—E. G. Steinmetz, Alden, Iowa. 
layed, Heb. 14—A, F. Riemenschneider, Kingsley, 

Ste Iowa, 

se eb. 18-——Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Iowa. 

“oe eb. 19—Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


then 
: Creston, 


Towa. 


og an. 22—McKee Bros., 

roe an. 25—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa. 

ng to an. 30—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 

risitorM.) 1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 

bably Feb. 5—C. H. Christensen, Harlan, Iowa, 

1at todMeb. 10—T. J. Gacke, Sibley, Iowa. 

a fewabeb. 11—Ben H. Person, Ade Iphi, Iowa. 
feb. 13—O. K. Flaugh, Newton, Iowa. 

. eb. 15—Winn A. Baier, Greenfield, Iowa, 
crests eb. 26—C. C. Knudson, Badger, Iowa. 
ro BERKSHIRES 
fe gped. 11—G. W. Morgan, Blair, Neb. 
veut PERCHERONS 


lan. 15—J. G. Staffor@ & Son, Morning 


Iowa. 
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LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


Matt White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Hugh “Thompson, care of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and ltowa Homestead, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Jack Halsey, care of Wallaces’ Farmer 
and lowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
lowa. 
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The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday 
morning, the week previous, ten days 
in advance of date of issue. 
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@ The International Polled Shorthorn sale, 








, club Chicago, Ill., December 4, resulted in 
‘o the very satisfactory sale, with fourteen 
owa’s lis averaging $257 and ten females 





average 






making a general 
The top bull 


218.50 each, 


ilton 
r n twenty-four head of $241. 










for! c 
” nell as Lot 7, which sold to Charles Eichorn, 
good,m™mlantic, Iowa, for $500. Bert Hanson, 
1 fine geenkato, Minn., paid $300 for Lot 15, the 


ip female. 










posi- 

yclety # The International Milking Shorthorn 
for al™me@le, at Chicago, Ill., December 5, dis- 
udges buted much good breeding stock. The 





e bulls made a general average of $220, 
th nineteen females realizing $336.30 
h, making the twenty-eight head sell 
a general average of $299.10. The top 
ll, Lot 5, sold for $400, to Henry Wen- 
m, Milton, Wis. E. M. Mitchell & Son, 
inbeck, Iowa, purchased the top female 
Lot 23, for which he paid $660. 













The B. F. Maiden & Son Hereford sale, 
ama, lowa, Friday, December 6, brought 
attendance that was one of the largest 
at has assembled at a public auction for 
long time. Buyers were in evidence 
bm several counties of the state to make 
lections from this well-known Hereford 
rd. Maiden & Son presented a lot of 
eeding cattle which were right off of 
srass, without any special fitting. The 
Mature cows and heifers sold for a gen- 
Tal average of about $130. The top was 
Woodford Real 2d, which sold for $215, 
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to Kizer & Kinzer, Whitten, Iowa. The 
top bull was Sir Woodford, a two-year- 
old, selling for $205, to Clarence Walz, 
Tama, Iowa. W. O. Moore, Melbourne, 
Iowa, was the largest purchaser in the 
sale, buying fourteen females, The of- 
fering was distributed in the following 
counties: Tama, Benton, Marshall and 
Cedar, 


The grand champion Chester White 
barrow and the grand champion pen of 
Chester White barrows exhibited by J. 
W. Kempe, Hinton, Iowa, at the recent 
International Livestock Show, were all 
sired by his boar, Perfect Star, the senior 
champion boar in the breeding classes at 
the same show. 


The Southeastern Iowa Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association was organized at 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Monday evening, No- 
vember 23, when Shorthorn breeders of 
Henry and adjoining counties assembled. 
The officers of the organization are as 
follows: A. S. Loveland, Mt. Pleasant, 
president; Howard Moore, Mt. Pleasant, 
secretary and treasurer. The board of 
directors is composed of the following: 
John Clegg, Ainsworth; Frank Nelson, 
Lockridge; Everett Scarff, Wayland; Wm. 
Holtkamp, Salem, and C. E. Hunt, Mt. 
Pleasant. The members of the associa- 
tion plan on joining together and making 
annual public sales. 


The International Shorthorn sale, at 
Chicago, Ill., December 4, resulted in a 
very satisfactory average of $461 on forty 
head of cattle.” The top of the sale was 


» Collynie Clipper Star, an outstanding roan 


May yearling son of Imp. Collynie Clipper 
Crest and out of a dam by Lavender Sul- 
tan. He, sold to F. W. Hubbell, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for $1,750. The excellent 
red bull, Hercules Field Marshall, sold 
for $1,600, to Griswold Bros., Livingston, 
Wis. Goldspur’s Villager, the choice roan 
November calf, consigned by Hopley Stock 
Farm, which was junior champion at the 
Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, sold for $1,000 
on order, to go to South America. The 
top female was Rodney’s Bonnie Belle, 
which sold for $550, 
Geneva, Ill. 


The first Angus sale of C. W. Shipton & 
Sons, Green Mountain, Iowa, held at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, Monday, December 9, 
drew one of the largest crowds ever pres- 
ent at a public auction at this place. In 
spite of the inclement weather and icy 
roads, which kept many away, buyers 
were in evidence from all sections of the 
state and several from other states came, 
The top bull, Even Baden, one of the best 
sons of the herd bull, Baden Marshall, 
sold for $865, to John Miller, Newton, 
Iowa, and was considered a very choice 
purchase at the price. The ten bulls av- 
eraged $408 each. All but two went to 
Iowa buyers. The 88 females averaged 
$212 each, which included several open 
heifers, with the top cow, Lot 21, selling 
for $530 to Boyd Weidlein, Webster City, 
Iowa, and the 43 head selling for $11,180, 
or a general average of $260. Iowa buy- 
ers purchased 28 females and eight bulls. 
One bull went to Nebraska and one to 
Minnesota, three females to North Dako- 
ta, one to Washington, and one to Min- 
nesota. 


The twenty-eighth annual International 
Aberdeen-Angus sale, held under the aus- 
pices of the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Association, at Chicago, Tuesday, Decem- 


ber 3, resulted in a very satisfactory sale, 
with 37 head averaging $312.20. The 17 
bulls made an average of $335, and the 


made an average of $292.50. 
Lot 25, sold to Gordon Neale, 
Va. for $725. The top fe- 
41, also sold for $725, going to 
Watford, Ontario, Canada, 


20 females 

The top bull, 
Gordonsville, 
male, Lot 
Edwards Bros., 


An Oregon Jersey cow, The Lion’s Lilac, 
recently established a world’s record pro- 
duction of 926.55 pounds of butterfat and 
13,844 pounds of milk in 305 days. She 
was milked by machine thruout the year. 
This is the second mechanically milked 
cow in three months to establish a na- 
tional record. The other record breaker 
was a four-year-old Holstein cow in Wis- 
consin, whose owner used a milker thru- 
out the entire test period. 





Grain Men in Arms Against 
Farm Act 


(Continued from page 9) 

is an illogical and unbusinesslike proce- 
dure. The authority is divided, whereas 
it should be united. The interest rates 
are far too high for agriculture to bear. 
Since the Farm Board is a financing in- 
st*tution, it follows that all the agricul- 
tural financing should logically be under 
its direction. 

“There is a further reason,” says Sen- 
ator Brookhart. “This idea will fit ex- 
acty into the reorganization plan of the 
president. It dispenses with a useless and 
expensive board, but retains all the func- 
tions and duties of the federal land bank 
and intermediate credit bank and unites 
them under the Farm Board for the solu- 
tion of the whole agricultural problem. 

“I am sure the proposition has strong 
support in the senate, and I hope it can 
be speedily enacted into law. It is im- 


to Taana Farm,’ 

















The 


Hereford Cattle Breeders 


lowa | 





Association Sale 








Louis J. Marzen, 


years. 





at Sioux City, lowa 
January 6, 1930 





Leading bloodlines represented; 25 bulls nearly all of 
serviceable age. Some of them have herd bull quality. Seven 
young cows, regular producers and two open heifers, 
consignors are Peter Cambier, Orange City ; E. 0. Johnson, 
Milford; Elmo Bush, Lake Park;' John H. Block, Worth- 
ington; Wm. P. Lesle, Auburn; F. W. Range & Son. Mil- 
ford; Chas. Lorenson, Hartley; F. 
Marble Rock. 
cattle offered for sale by the association for a good many 
M. H. Cruise, Auctioneer 


F. W. Ketelsen, Sale Mgr., Everly, lowa | 


The 


W. Ketelson, Everly; 
This is the best lot of 


For catalog address 

















GUERNSEYS 


MSS eer sr rrr 








Have 


ages and under. 





RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


a few choice registered males out of A. R. dams sired by Radisso 
Golden Royalist, a son of Golden Coronet of Jean Duluth 81283, world’s 
record cow with 968.80 pounds of fat in class AA. Bulls of serviceable 


Visit the farm or write us for full information concerning the sons of 
Golden Royalist we offer for sale at attractive prices. 


RADISSON FARM 














Care Hotel Radisson Minneapolis, Minn. 
GRADE GUERNSEYS |... SHORTHORNS * 


heifers and springers for sale. Some fresh 
B. tested and tested 
Buyers welcome 


GREENE, IOWA 


Calves, 
jell bred and good size. 
for abortion. No correspondence. 
any day except Sundays. 
DAYTON W. MATHER 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Whose Lerd of Milk- 
ing Shorthorns 

en uilding 





eee 


SEE DRESSE = 


20 years. Excellent production A proper dual pur- 
pose type. Able to supply high class herd bull 
prospects 3 to 10 months old. Their sire’s dam haa 
a 4h i pomed, gacee*. a peqvomited 10 years. 
PAUL DRESSER CEDAR FALLS. IOWA 


MLKING, BULLS 


SHOR THORN 
All red, Bates breeding, age 16 months, 10 months, 
LLOYD F. JONES, WINTERSET, IOWA 


some younger. 
RB. 2, 
IOWANNA STOCK FARM 
Dual Purpose Shorthorns. 
WE HAVE a very desirable selection of young herd 
bulls on hand. Real dual purpose specimens, well 


grown and stylish 
J. RUSSELL CURRIER MASON CITY, IOWA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
ror SALE—Bulls ond heifers out of dams with 

records from 256 to 497 Ibs. fat and sired by 
Butterman 10th, 0 Ibs. fat. Federally accredited 


pend, Farm 2 miles west on No. 
0. N. ENDELL R. 4 AL BERT LEA, MINN. 














_.. ABERDEEN ANGUS 


TWENTY REGISETERD 
ANGUS COWS 


For sale. Also bull calves and heifers for club 
work. Real ones. Reasonable prices. 
A. G. MESSER GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA 


has 


6 Shorthorn 
Bulls 


Some splendid young bulls that will be a year old in 

February and March. Three dark red and three 
roahs by Golden Gauntiett by_ Imp. Collynie Golden 
Ring. They are the low-set, thick-fleshed, easy-feed 
ing type—genuine beef cattle. Best of breeding. 
Herd bull prospects. Priced reasonable 


R. E. WATTS & SON MILFS, IOWA 





Mondamin Shorthorns 


A QUALITY HERD FOR 42 YEARS. 
Offering four fine bulls 10 to 12 months old sired 
by Villager’s Model, a line-bred Villager. Two of 
the bulls are roans and two are reds. Also two likely 


white November bulls by Spirit of Mondamin. In- 
spection invited. 
HELD BROS. HINTON, IOWA 





Choice Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


I AM OFFERING 10 very choice Scotch bulls for 

sale, all sired by a son of Imported Rodney and 
Village Beau. Choicest families and some real herd 
headers. Write or come and see the 


GEORGE STRKUVE MANNING, IOWA 


Choice Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


WE ARE OFFERING several good red and roan 
Polled Shorthore, bulls for sale, some real herd 

headers, sired by Violet Sultan and Rodney Em- 

blem. W rite or come and see t 

DAVID AND JAMES BURNS, McCleNand, lows 


SCOTCH SHOR THORNS 
SEV 1A young. well bred Scotch cows with calves at 
side Impor’ed Ceivaie Radiant and rebred to 
Brownd a> an Quarterstaff, a ae champion son of 
Browndale Count. Priced rig’ 
FRANK CHANDLER ‘KELLERTON. IOWA 











Angus Herd Bull for Sale 
ELATION K, a 2,200-lb. state fair winner by - 
late. Fully guaranteed. Also good young bulls, 12 
to 18 months old and a few females at right ces. 


Inspection invi 
W. 8. AUSTIN DUMONT, IOWA 








WELL BRED BULLS 





Have six high class Shorthorn bulls displaying rea 
ne merit. red ee oar Villager's Bese 
| [ee tee © a ae nielson mg 
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1806 (30) WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Dec:'21, 1929 
HOLSTEINS portant {ut the Farm Board have this POLAND CHINAS 
“~ authority now while it is formulating its ‘ 








HOLSTEINS FOR PROFIT / 
More Dollars per Cow per Year 


er’: are large and hardy, yield 
quent roug! D u ves W. @re 


Send for The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF ae 
Literature © East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















K. P. O. P. Bulls for Sale 


Special low prices on bulls 
Also 





We have bulls of all ages and all prices to offer. 
ready for service, as we need to move a number of them before winter. 
offer some choice K.P.0.P, females.‘ Write us or come to see us. 


Hargrove & Arnold Holstein Farms, Norwalk, Iowa 


Here’s Your Chance | HOLSTEIN BULLS 
if You Need a Holstein Sire | Bred for Production 


WE HAVE A DANDY, READY FOR OFFER SEVERAL BULLS of serviceable age and 
SERVICE, $100. Smaller bulls, priced younger sired by Sir La Reina Prospect, whose 


m two nearest dams produced an average of 1237.08 

accordingly. Write at once if interested. pounds of butter in a year. Sir La Reina Prospect 
SEVEN SPRINGS FARM 8 a grandson of the world’s champion milk producer, 
MUSCATINE 


Segis Pietertje Prospect. 
W. H. HELMKE RENWICK, IOWA 





IOWA 


Schermerhorn Farm 
MASON CITY, IOWA, 
Is headquarters for Holsteins noted for production 
type. e can supply a few bulls of high 
quality ona of serviceable ag 


HOLSTEIN COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE. 
Thirty fresh cows, also a number of choice spring- 

ging and beifers and heifers bred for fall fres 
0. 





Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, ready 
for service, 


SHOMONT FARMS 


SEVERAL Ls gplendia young Holstein bulls for sale 
sired Pietertje Piebe De Kol. e has a 
record A, "1200" Ibs. of butter fat on his yearly bot 
and his nine nearest dams have a record. of 1230 
Ibs. of butter on este pours test. He is a double 


Monticello, Iowa 





Chicago Great Western R. R., highway 








DODGE ©O. DAIRY CATTLE CO. grandson of K : 
WEST CONCORD Bares | Wan od cc be eee, Le ee * 
HEREFORDS 





~re 


= For Sale: 25 registered 
‘ S cows bred to begin calv- 
: } ing in early spring; also 


heifers and youne bulls, These are high class ogttle with good size, and they are in good 
pric 


flesh, and of popular Anxiety breeding. Farmer 
FRED CHANDLER Route 7 CHARITON, IOWA 


CHOICE CHESTER WHITES . 
EREFORD Boars With Size and 
We are offering some choice yearling Feeding Quality 


buils (herd bull prospects), also choice 
cows and heifers, Si by Coronet Incom. 

OFFERING 20 spring :boars and 10 fall 
yearlings by Modern Improver, gf 


A carload of yearling heifers, and cows 

with calves at foot. Come and see them. 

Mention this Rope two-year-old son of Dazzler. ther 

HILLENDAL 'ARMS, Muscatine, Iowa, spring ‘boars by Perfect Prince, the 
highest selling boar of the breed of 
1928 farrow. These boars will appeal to 

practical stockmen. They have spring 

of rib, big hams and preety of bone. 


Have been producing this kind for 25 
years. Satisfaction guaranteed on all 


purchases. 
. E. GAFFEY 
STORM LAKE IOWA 


Chester White Bred Gilts for Sale 


Bred gilts at farmers’ prices, best of breeding. Bred 
to sons of Iowa grand champion boar. Ship 0.0.D. 

on approval, Immune. Farm 2 miles west of Ur- 

bana on 101 ro 

CHARLEY wre KOFF, R. 6 














OH E HEREFORD BULLS. 
WE sired by OPFERING some outstanding bull 
b no Hartland, our Iowa State Pale 
gat pr r. e also have some outstanding 
Built ‘propositions ay, Bon Bonnie Brae 166th. Write 


ERAzie %" SaDsen HARLAN, IOWA 


JERSEYS 


BEAUTY’S SILVER MEDAL 
SON, 308592, FOR SALE 


A double great 
BCD ena 1928, 5A MEDAL but aoe 
‘s Formentor 9 19th. Dam is & SILVER M 7 
and two-year-old of Iowa, 1928. 











VINTON, IOWA 





ore. for sever generations 4 40 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 
by ister of Merit records. A bargain at Have a very outstanding bunch spring and fall boars; 
aad ARLISLE ELLIS lots of bone, size, length, type and quality. Large 
Member American Jersey Cattle Club litters; large herd. Farmers’ prices. Immune, New 
ibaisle Sones Fara” ™ caries City, 1 atm io tt toe 
i@ Jersey Farm ries ty. lowa wants or phone No. 5% *lainfield, 
F. H. SCHMADEKE CLARKSVILLE, IOWA 








WE PAY EXPRESS 


and_ship on approval big rugged immuned Chester 

White boars, the easy feeding type that grow big, 
but matere _auickly, sired by national first prise 
ced to suit the times. 


winning Ww 
B. M. BOYER & SONS, FARMINGTON, Towa 


JERSEY BULLS 


From World’s Champions 


SHERMAN JERSEYS are bred for great produc- 
tion, We hold all state Jersey records except one. 
Get our list of young bulls before you buy. 





BARGAINS IN BOARS. 
OFF PERING BO fall Lengthy end coring, hoary, sired 
ca SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY earchlight by yenat ng Jolone hite rince 
DEPT. G ; CHARLES CITY, IOWA. by 4 evolution King, G sant, Frospect by Big Prospect 


and Iowa Prince by Big P New blood for old 
ALITY JERSEY | BULLS 


Priced to sell 
o of Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 
m oe fe of Pogis 9th of 
_ fat, both sides and the middle. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. 





at omers, Immune. 
. G, STEINMETZ 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


Hampshire, Shropshire, Oxford and Rambouillet 
ram a 
A, Heretora pull of outstanding merit. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPT. 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


eT SHROPSHIRES of the very highest 

best arecsing : 100 yearling and two- 

oon Tames 150 yearling and two-year-old ewes. 

ired by finest imported and American-bred rams. 

Send for photographs. For sale in lots to suit_pur- 

chaser. . Seamans, R. 2, Salem (Henry 
County), Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


‘ALDEN, IOWA 





a. 
ML. EAD c- SONS 


HORSES AND JACKS 





—™ 


Stallion Purchase 
Plan—Investigate 


BRIGH CLASS BELGIAN AND PERCHERON 

stallions and mares for sale. We sell big, sound 
horses that = ok TF -_ roans, Let us 
tell you about our tnique pure! 


B. F. BARBER, FONDA, IOWA 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


6,500 farmers own breed- A 


Repeater 

























rtations of 
EARN $25-$100 daily. Send for large illustrated 
a: of these hig’ catalog, also how to receive Home Study Course 
class SEilions te free. 
unity ee for our Reppert’s Auction School, Box 2, Decatur, Indiana 
munity Colt —_ Dien. red 
oar eustotwers, om IRWIN A. GRIESSE 


HoLbERt HORSE IMPORTING CO. 








GREEL IOWA LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Tome Fo tas Sell sales of all breeds. Write 
Md i) 
Home of Farceur Belgians | rock“narws IOWA 
Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding gon of Farceir, heads our stud. H. S. & W. B. DUNCAN 
Gox toe ‘bones’ ab tho strongest inice is an open CRESTON, jow 


Li net Posted o' il breeds. Sales 
OGDEN, IOWA ae aes Write ¢ for dates. Rates satisfactory. 














big plans for the future.’ 

The senator’s bill has been referred to 
the committee on agriculture and forestry, 
of which McNary of Oregon is chairman, 
Senator Brookhart states that he has 
canvassed the members of the committee 
and finds “‘practically all’’ of them to be 
favorable to his bill. Undoubtedly the 
subject will receive widespread discussion, 
Much, however, depends upon the reaction 
of farm organizations to the proposal, 

Speaking of Santa Claus, Senator Moses 
certainly played that role to the western 
Republicans -when he made his now slo- 
ganized characterization, ‘‘sons of wild 
jackasses.’’ The aspersion has tended to 
knit closer than ever the coalition, and 
has caused certain industrialists to won- 
der if the right policy has been pursued 
in dealing with the west and south, 

Recently a closed meeting was held in 
Washington, in which sat sixty or seventy 
of the nation’s foremost manufacturers, 
representing practically every important 
industry. They discussed at length the 
growing chasm of opinion that has oc- 
curred between the south and the west 
against the east. The split has been ac- 
centuated by bitter controversy over the 
tariff, and has been wedged apart still 
arther by the sharp grumblings of Grab- 
ber Grundy, representing a certain selfish 
class of narrow-minded industrialists, who 
declared that a large number of the west- 
ern states should have little or nothing to 
say about the tariff bill because they con- 
tribute less than other states to the in- 
come of the federal government. He called 
them “backward” states, 
industrialists here referred to (not in- 
cluding Grabber Grundy) were anxious 
that a true picture of their point of, view 
be made clear to the people of the west. 
Whether they have come to this desire 
because of the success of the senate coali- 
tion in raising farm rates and threatening 
to slash industrial rates in the tariff bill, 
or whether they are prompted by broader 
motives, is difficult to say. In any event, 
Santa Claus Congress has something in 
his bag of tricks for them to think about, 





GUEST CONDUCTORS FOR 
ORCHESTRA 


The Atwater Kent Hour, Sunday eve- 
ning, is always good, but sometimes it is 
better than others. The _ director of 
the Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which is the chief attraction of the pro- 
grams, has arranged for a series of guest 
conductors who are leading the orchestra 
on different Sunday nights. The average 
listener-in may not know who the con- 
ductor is, but it is a privilege to hear all 
the noted leaders of the various harmonic 
and symphonic orchestras in the country. 
Some leaders get more out of their play- 
ers than others, It is interesting to tune 
in Sunday nights and see just which con- 
ductor seems to get the best results, 

There is always a guest artist of na- 
tional fame. One night it was Frances 
Alda, the soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, of New York City. Another 
Sunday, it was Reinald Werrenrath, one 
of the most popular baritone singers in 
the country, 





SURVEY USE OF RADIO IN 
EDUCATION 


The most comprehensive survey ever 
undertaken of the use of radio in educa- 
tional work is to be made by a committee 
composed of educators and broadcasters 
appointed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
secretary of the interior. 

The committee will submit to Secretary 
Wilbur by January 1, a report showing 
the scope of radio instruction so far, its 
most significant features, a description 
of actual programs, methods and costs 
and outlining plans for recording educa- 
tional activities which utilize the broad- 
casting stations. In addition to the study 
of present conditions, research work in 
the possibilities of further utilization of 
radio will be done by a sub-committee, 





PANHANDLE TO RAISE HOGS 


With far more feed on hand than cattle 
to consume it, cattlemen in the Panhandle 
district of Texas have turned to a new 
and promising industry, hog raising, ac- 
cording to Hugh Exom, of Amarillo, Tex., 
manager of a huge cattle ranch in that 
territory. Mr. Exom states that diseases 
are unknown in the Panhandle and that 
hogs can be raised there at a good profit. 





HAMPSHIRES 
Right Type Hampshire Boars 


Spring boars with more size and better feeding qual- 
ities, sired by Bud’s Prospect and Dan Defender. 
We specialize on mail orders guarantee satisfaction 
and ship C. O. D. if requested. Cholera immun 
Ww rite for our descriptive pprizate sale list 01 come and 
see them. H. W. OXLEY & SON, Iowa City, Iowa, 








15 Hampshire Boars for Sale 


I AM OFFERING a great lot of boars, sired by The 
Hawkeye, Giant Finn, Defender’s Giant, Mar- 

vel’s Sensation and Perfection —, G boars and 

priced to sell. Mention this pape 

CLARENCE TETERS COON. RAPIDS, IOWA 





HEREFORD HOGS 
HEREFORD HOGS 
Prices, pictures, particulars 
on request, 


JOHN E. SCHULTE 
NORWAY IOWA 








But most of the: 





IMMUNE 


Poland China Boars 
$40.00 EACH 


Sired by Black Arrow_dams by Black Liberator, 
Pathfinder Jr. and Sudex Jr. md check with 

order and tell me the kind of boar you want and I 

will send him or return your check. Also ft by 

same breeding. Crates to be returned at my e 

W. J. KEMP MARION, YOwA 


Poland China Boars and Gilts 


180 head, March farrow, most popular blood, 
with size and individual merits second to none. 


Priced ri 
CHAS. SCHRUNK MAPLETON, IOWA 


POLAND CHINAS 


Immune spring boars for sale. Qur motto is “Good 
individuals of good breeding’? and we can show 
the goods. Tops weighing 8 around 225 at $40. Oth- 
ers not quite so argo & Crates returned at my 
expense. AUSTIN, DUMONT, IOWA, 


40 Poland China Boars. 


I AM OFFERING 40 head of pone fall and 
spring boars, sired by Answer’s Equal and Corner- 
stone Chief. Lots of size and quality. 'price $35 to 


50. Address 
Cc. M. PEDERSON DUNLAP, IOWA 


30 Poland China Boars for Sale 


I am offering 80 of the best February and March 
boars you have ever seen. Sir by Big Chieftain 
and Scenic, out of my very best brood sows. All 
cholera immune. Write me for prices and description. 
JAMES COCKERTON WHITING, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS 


A very choice offering of spring boars, any type 
or size. Weight 175 to 250 pounds. I have + 
pe gy ee for old customers. As go a bunch to 
pick from as ron will find. All ‘Toon vaccinated. 

shed. Am out to please so every- 
. Farm 10 miles west of Rock- 
well City on U. 8. 20. F, L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 
BOARS FOR SALE 


TEN SPRING BOARS. The smooth, typey kind. 
Immune and guaranteed, Come or write. 
LE ROY JENISON BELMOND, IOWA 


Spotted Poland China Boars 


ALL AGES, farmers’ prices. Herd boar prospects. 

Cholera immune. Different blood lines, from large 
litters, heavy boned, husky fellows. Fall yearlings 
and spring boars. 
T. M. HAYDEN CRESTON, IOWA 

SPOTTED POLAND BRED GILTS. 

‘A large number o! of good, big, f. erowthy, immune, good 

type, well colo’ gilts si by Announcer Again, 
Greatheart_and The Inspector. Our new herd boar 
is Silver Flash by the Iowa grand champion, The 
Flash, and out of a dam by Bees > ig second prize 
aged boar at Iowa, Earl Connell, » Brooklyn, Ia. 
































TAMWORTHS 


FOX Tamworths 


Booking orders for om our champion 
boars to farro Ma a ay April. Have a 
al good boars to sell. This is the world’s largest 


__ FOX CHEMICAL CO. 


A. E. Augustine, Des Moines, 


TAMWORTHS BY 
CANADIAN SIRE 


I STILL HAVE a few choice boars for sale Can 


ship at once. 
CHAS L, CHRISTENSON 
Iowa. 


Three miles south of Royal, 


TAMWORTH BOARS 


Weli grown March farrow-——ready for crossing 
urpose——none better. Raised on McLean system. 


mmune. Prompt shipment. 
J. J. NEWLIN GRIMES, IOWA 


Floyd Crest Tamworths 
HAVE A NUMBER of high class well grown spring 
boars that I must close out at this time. Write 
today if interested. 
WALTER KRUSE HOSPERS, IOWA 
We sell by men all the Tamworths we raise, 


HERE IS A 
REASON 


Boars the right type and bred gi 
DR. W. D. ADDISON & CO., MANNING . IOWA 


IMMUNE TAMWORTHS 


Spring boars and gilts of exceptional quality and 

ng. Sir y Oak Grove Lad a great show 
near “of his po Come to Lg farm and get them 
at farmers pri Farm miles west of Iowa 
City. PROPST BROS., “SOWA CITY, IOWA 





Iowa 























DUROC JERSEYS 


RAPA RAPA PAI PIPPI PIP IID I ALDARA DAP LDL ALS 


Duroc Boars $26 


SIRED_ BY sons of Super Col. Tradesmark and 
Builder Sensation. Papers furnished. Crates re 

turned. Double treatment. 
RYAN, IOWA 


DENNIS DRUMMY 


Best Quality Boars 


THE 30 DUROC BOARS we have to sell are & 

choice lot sired by Red Crown by _ Fireworks, 
Builder Sensation, Snappit_and Lucky’s Model. We 
can fill exacting orders. Cholera immune 
G. A. SWENSON DAYTON, IOWA 


DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


Fain’s Duroc boars and gilts of March and April 
farrow. Sired by Iowa Stilts. All are immune and 
have been grown under the McLean system. There 
are some show prospects here. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. H. §. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


DUROC BOARS AT $30 
Sired by a son of Buiter Sensation, grand cham: 
pion at Tilinois State Fair in 1928. Also world’s 
reserve national grand champion in 1928. And 
gilts bred to a son of the Airman, grand champion 
Iowa State Fair, 1929. holera immune. Crates 
returned, Earl A. Drummy, Ryan, 
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ALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Dec, 21, 1929 
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EE,1GOTA SHOT 
"RHEUMATISM 
IN MY LEG 






BEST THING 
IN THE WORLD 
FOR THAT is TO 
<} SIT IN AN EASY CHAIR 
WITH YER LEGS 
PROPPED UP ON 
THE MANTLE PIECE 
AWHILE, — JUST 
SIT DOWN HERE 
AN TRY IT. 








/ THIS SOUNDS GOOFY 
Z4 AND LOOKS GOOFIER. 
Z4 BUT I'D DO ANYTHING 
TO LOSE ANY PART 
OF THIS DADGUMMED 
RHEUMATISM. 







You JUST SIT 
THERE AWHILE 
AND YOU'LL FIND 
‘YOUVE LOST A 
GOOD DEAL. §¢ 









AY OUTSIDE WITH You 
Z| ANS YOUR PHONEY 
4 RHEUMATISM CURE - 
4 \ FEEL WORSE'N 1 
DID BEFORE 















4 WELL-L-t-L- 

SOMETIMES !T 
WORKS - ANDO 
SOomE-TIMES 
IT DOESN’T 


















































WITCH <i 
Smith: “I say, Isaacs, these Rus- 
sian blokes ‘ave the funniest names, 
ain’t they? Michaelovitch, Andro- 
vitch, Jackovitch, Stephanovitch.” 
Isaacs: “That’s so. You can’t tell 
vitch is vitch.” 


WORTH KNOWING 

“Your wife says you have her terror- 
ized.” 

“Honest, Judge—” 

“IT do not ask you this in my official 
capacity, but as man to man. Do you 
understand?” 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“What’s your secret?” 


WE DON’T BELIEVE IT 

Tourist: “So this is the famous 
‘Lover’s Leap’. Can you tell me its 
true story?” 

Native: “Oj bain’t sure, zur, but Oi 
believe an old gal proposed to a feller 
on this spot, an’ ’e gave one yell an’ 
jumped off.” 


WILLING TO BE SHOWN 
Salesman: “This is the type of 
washing machine that pays for itself, 
a.” - 
Prospect: “Well, as soon as it has 
done that, you can have it delivered at 
my house.” 


THERE ARE ALL KINDS OF 
COLLECTORS 


“Yo’ suah has a nice collection ob 
chickens in yoah coop!” 

“Now, look heah, what right hab 
yo’ got to ’sinuate dat dem chickens 
has been collected?” 


AS HE SAW IT 
“What is more tempting than a beau- 
tiful girl to behold?” 
“A live one to be held.” 


“Modern 


A HINT FOR SANTA 
“I’m going to roll my stock- 


Betty: 
ing before I hang it up on Christmas 
Eve.” 

Gladys: 

Betty: 
a lot of old-fashioned presents if I 


“Silly!” 
“Well, Santa might give me 


didn’t.” 
“AND WHEN IT RAINS m 

Housewife: “Don’t bring me any 
more of that horrid milk. It is posi- 
tively blue.” 

Milkman: “It ain’t our fault, lady. 
It’s these long, dull evenings as makes 
the cows depressed.” 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 
chickens 
something to cackle about.” 







give old hens 


AND HE DID 

An engineer in charge of a survey- 
ing party found one of his young as- 
sistants sound asleep on the job one 
day. 

“Say, you, what’s the idea? 
are you doing loafing out here?” 

“You told me to,” said the youngster 
in a hurt voice. “You said take the 
tools and lay off one mile west.” 


Doctor: “Did you tell that young 
man of yours what I thought of him?” 


What 


Daughter: “Yes, and he said you 
were wrong in your diagnosis, as 
usual.” 





“Are ye sure he’s gentle?” 
“Gentle’s no name for it. 
was on his back he'd cry like a child.” 
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RURAL SNAP SHOTS 


If anything was to happen to you while you 











~eral small pigs to a little boy. 








NOT A GRUNT COMING! 

A well known Pennsylvania oil man 
who has a farm on which he raises a 
fancy breed of pigs, recently gave sev- 
Some 
time thereafter the oil man, passing 
the boy’s yard, asked: _ 

“How are the pigs todayt—~ 


“Oh, just fine,” replied the Rid: 


“how are all your folks?” 


. 


NO CHANCE TO LEARN 

“Donald, what did you learn today?” 
asked the mother, as her son returned 
from his first day at school. 

“Nothing.” 

“What, nothing at all?” 

“Nope; there was a woman there 
who wanted to know how to spell cat, 
so I told her. That's all.” 


PETRIFIED 
Horace: “What dia your wife have 
to say when you came in at ‘our this 
morning?” 


Maurice: “Didn’t have a word to 
say.” 
Horace: “’Smatter, tongue tied?” 


Maurice: “No, I put cement in her 


beauty clay.” 


THE INSTALLMENT AGE 
Teacher: “Joseph, if your father 
could save a dollar a week for four 
weeks, what would he have?” 
Joseph: “A radio, a new suit, and 
a set of furniture.” 


WELL, WELL! 

The owner of a cheap watch brought 
it into the jeweler’s shop to see what 
could be done for it. “The mistake I 
made, of course,” he admitted, “was 
in dropping it.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you could 
help that,” the jeweler remarked. “The 
mistake you made was picking it up.” 








ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—And he was going to give it to him for Xmas. 




















(\WENT BY YOUR HOUSE ABOUT 
TEN OCLOCK LAST NIGHT AND 
| HEARD YOU PLAYIN’ YOUR 
SAXOPHONE, AN'IT SURE MADE 
ME HOMESICK, SLIM 
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Nea ANE oY Sani ntl 


OH, HAVE YOU GOTA 
SAX aq YOUR HOUSE 














NOPE, BUT WHEN 1 WAS A 
BOY, MY PAP USED TO 
RAISE MULES 
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Look for the 
Little Dutch Girl 


on every sack 


ONNY knows the sign-that means 
fine cookies, flaky pie crust and de- 
licious cake. He’s learned Larabees Best 


quality by the only real test-“Eatabifity” 











